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Nigris æquora ventis 
Emirabitur inſolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurei, 
Qui ſemper v>cuam, ſcmper amabilem 
Sperat, neſcius aure 
Fallacis! 


How often ſhall th' unpractis d youth 

Of alter'd gods and injur'd truth, 
Wich tears, alas ! complain. 

How ſoon behold with wond' ring eyes 

The black'ning winds tempeſtuous riſe, 
And ſcowl along the main 

While by his eafy faith betray'd, 

He now enjoys thee, golden maid, 
Thus amiable and kind; 

He fondly hopes that you ſhall prove 

Thus ever vacant to his love, 
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Nor heeds the faitlileſs wind. FaaxcCis. 
THE ladies, to whom I lately addreſſed ſome thoughts 


upon the choice of a huſband, I ſhall to- day 


as marricd; and as 1 am very far from thinking . 


they may now fit down in 
Vor. 11. 


negligent ſecurity, and remit 
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once their aſſiduity and circumſpection, I ſhall warn them 
of ſome opinions of which this conduct is the conſe- 
quencc, detect ſome errors by which the general inten- 
tion of good nature may be difappointed, and endeavour 
ro put them upon their guard againſt ſome propenſitics by 
winch it may be overborne. | 

It is now neceſſary to remind them, that the pafſi 
which is ſuppoſed to animate the lover, the paſſion which 
is reprefented by flames and darts, which ſwells the bo- 
ſom wich perpetual rapturc, and neither changes its ob- 
ject nor loſes its ardour, exiſts only in poctry and ro- 
mance. The real paſſion which wit and folly have thus 
concurred to diſguiſe, is ſubject to diſguſt and ſatiecty, is 
excited by novelty, and frequently extinguiſhed by poſſeſ- 


on. 

It is alſo equally true, that a reſined and abſtracted 
friendſhip between perſons of different ſexes, a union of 
ſouls to which the corporal paſſion is merely accidental, 
is only to be found in the writings of thoſe enthuſiaſts, 
who have addreſſed the world from a cave or a college, 
and perhaps denied the force of defires which they could 
not ſubdue; or in the profeſſions of inſidious hypocrites, 
who have ir atk thus to gain a confidence, which 
they intend only to abuſe. But there is an eſteem which 
is meliorated by love, and a love that is elevated by 
eſteem; a kind of mixed affection, aliar ro mankind 
as beings compuunded of inftin reaſon, or, in other 
words, of body and mind. This is that ſpecics of _ 
tion, upon which the ſupreme or peculiar happincts 
— « depends, and which =” hom be preſerved 
without a conſtant attention and perpetual efforts. 

As love without eſteem is volatile and capricious : 
eſteem without love is languid and cold. I am afraid 
that many men, whoſe wires have poſſeſſed their efteem, 
have yet laviſhed their fortune and their fondneſs upon a 
miſtreſs ; and that the love of others, however ardent, 
has been quickly alienatcd, becauſe it was not dignified 
and 8 eſtcem. 

Though good- nature does indeed participate the pains 


and the plcaſures of others, and mav — 
r 
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dered as a conſtant and forcible motive to communicate 
happineſs and alleviate miſery ; yet it is at beſt but the 
imperfect excellence of imperfect beings, whoſe immedi- 
ate gratifications art often ſelfiſh, and ſuch as folly or 
vice render incompatible with the true happineſs of the 
individual, and of cach other. 

As there is not perhaps, upon earth any couple, whoſe 
natural diſpoſitions and reliſh of life are fo perfectly fimi- 
lar, as that their wills conftantly coincide ; fo it muſt 
ſomerimes happen that the immediate pleaſure of indulg- 
ing o inclinations, will be greater than a participa- 
tion of that pleaſure, which would ariſe to the other if 
this indulgence ſhould be forborne : but as to forbear this 
indulgence can never fail to conciliate eſteem, it ſhould 
always be conſidered as a means of happineſs, and rather 
as an advantage than a loſs; eſpecially if it be true, that 
the indulgence itſelf, in theſe circumſtances, never gives 
the pleaſure tnat it promiſes. 

Lady Charlotte Sprightly, the wife of a young baronet, 
was dreſſing for an aſſembly a few nights ago, when Sir 
Harry came in. My dear Charlotte, tays he, I 
am ſorry that you arc going out to-night; for my cou- 
« fin George is juſt arrived from the Eatt-Indies : 1 have 
invited him to ſup; and as he has never ſcen you, I 
« promiſed him your company.” Navy, dear dir Har- 
ry, replied the lady, “do not aſk me to ſtay at home 
to night; you know I am fond of dancing, and now 


my fancy is ſet upon going, I am ſurc you vill not diſ- 


« appoint me.” Sir Harry, who was truly good-natured, 
would not urge her to ſtay; for to fray with apparent re- 
luctance, would not have gretined his wiſh. She per- 
ceived that he was ſecretly diſpleaſed; however, awa 
the went. But as ſhe had not lefs go d- nature than Sir 
Harry, the ſuffered ſo much pain by refiectiug on the pain 
the had given him, that the often wiſhed heric!f at home. 
Thus ſhe offended the delicacy of his affection, by pre- 
ferring a dance to the quiet of his mind; and forfeited 
part of the eſteem, which was due to that very good-na- 
ture by which ſhe loſt the enjoyment of the night. 
nne / wa, upon the huſband, 
2 was 
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was accidental to rhe private gratification propoſed by the 
wife. But there is a paſſion very different both from 
malice and rage, to the gratification of which the pain of 
another is ſomerimes eſſentially neceſſary. This paſſion, 
which, though its effects are often directly oppoſite to 
good · nature, is vet perhaps predominant in every breaſt 
and indulged at whatever riſque, is vanity. 

To a gratification of vanity, at the expence of 
cal efteem, the wife is certainly under much —— 
temptations than the huſband: and I warn the ladies 
againſt it, not only with more zeal, but with greater hope 
of ſucceſs; becauſe thoſe only who have ſuperior natural 
abilities, or have received uncommon advantages from 
education, have it in their power 

Succeſsfully to rally a wife, confers no honour upon 
a huſband; rhe attempt is regarded rather as an inſult 
than a conteſt ; it is exulting in 2 maſculine ſtrength, to 
which ſhe makes no pretenſions, and brandiſhing weapons 
ſhe is not ſuppoſed to have ſkill ro wield. 

For the ſame reaſons, to confure or to ridicule a huſband 
with an apparent ſuperiority of knowledge or of wit, af- 
fords all the parade of triumph to a wife; it is to be 
ſtrong where weakneſs is no reproach, and to conquer 
when it would not have been diſhonourable to fly. But 
theſe circumſtances, which increaſe the force of tlie temp- 
tation, will be found to afford proportionate monives to re- 
fiſt it: whatever adds ro is gloiy of the victor, adds 
equaily to the diſhonour of the vanquiſhed ; and that 
which can exalt a wife only by — a huſband, will 
appear upon the whole not to be worth the acquihtirion, 
even though it couid be made without changing fondneſs 
to reſentment, or provoking to jealouſy by an implication 
of contempt. If the ladies do not perceive the force of 
this argument, I earneſtly requeſt that they would for 
once truſt implicitly to my judgment; a requeſt which, 
however extraordinary, is not unrcaſonablc ; becauſe in 
this inſtance the very vanity which hides truth from them. 
_ vr” ane diſcover it to me. 

004 - — is ſufficiently vigorous to ſecure the 


reaſon, it may * 
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the delicacy of love: it muſt therefore, not only be ſteady, 
but watchtul and aſſiduous; beauty muſt ſuffer no dimi- 
nution by inelegance, but every charm muſt contribute to 
keep the heart which it contributed to win; whatever 
would have been concealed as a defect from the lover, 
muſt with yet greater diligence be concealed from the 
huſband. The moſt intimate and tender familiarity 
cannot ſurely be ſuppoſcd to exclude decorum ; and there 
is a delicacy in every mind, which is diſguſted at the 
breach of it, though every mind is not ſufficiemly atten- 
tive to avoid giving an offence which it has often re- 
ccived. 

I ſhall conclude this paper, as I did my laſt on the ſame 
ſubject, with a general remark. As they who poſſeſs 
leſs than they expected cannot be happy, to expatiate in 
chimerical proſpects of felicity is to inſure the anguiſh of 
diſappointment, and to looſe the power of enjoying what- 
ever may be ed. Let not youth, therefore, ima- 
gine, that wi 3 advantages of nature and educa- 
tion, marriage wi a conſtant reciprocation of deli 
over — hd x will have little influence, and 2 
time will rather change than deſtroy. There is no per- 
petual ſource of delight but Hope: fo imperfe& is the 
utmoſt temporal happineſs, that to poſſeſs it all, is to loſe 
it. We enjoy that which is before us; but when nothing 
more is poſſible, all that is attained is inſipid. Such is the 
condition of this life: but let us not, therefore, think it 
of no value; for to be placed in this life, is to be a candi- 
dete for a BETTER. 
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Calumniari ſi quis autem voluerit, 

Quod arbores loquantur, non tantum fe: ae; 

F ictis jocari nos memi nerit fabulis. - PHzD, 
Let thoſe whom folly prompts to ſneer, 

Be told we ſport with fable here; 


Be told, that brutes can mora!s teach, 
And trees like ſoundeſt caſuiſts preach. 


FPROUGH it be generally allowed, that to communicate 
happineſs is the characteriſtic of virtue, yet this hap- 


crificing the life of an animal to the pleaſure of hitting a 
mark. It is, however, certain, that by this act more hap- 
pineſs is deſtroyed than produced; cxcept it be ſuppoſed, 
that happineſs ſhould be eſtimated, not in proportion to 
its degree only, but to the rank of the being by whom it 
is enjoyed: but this is a ſuppoſition, which 7 can- 
not caſily be ſupported. Reaſon, from which alone man 
derives his ſuperiority, ſhovid, in the preſent que ion, be 
conſidered only as Senfibility: a blow produces more 
pain to a man, than to a brute ; becauſe to a man it is ag- 
gravated by a ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as often as it 
is remembered; in the brute it produces only corporal 
EN which in a ſhort time ccaſes for ever. But it may 

juſtly aſſerted that the ſame degree of pain in both ſub- 
jects, is in the ſame degree an „ that it cannot be 
wantonly inflicted, without equal violation of right. Nei- 
ther does it follow from the contrary poſnions, that man 
ſhould abſtain from animal food; for by him that kills 
merely to cat, life is ſacrificed only to life; and if man 
had lived upon fruits and herbs, the greater part of thoſe 
animals which die to furniſh bis table, would never have 
lived; inſtead of increaſing tlie breed as a pledge of plen- 
ty, he would have been compelled to deſtroy them to pre- 
vent a famine. | 


pineſs is ſeldom conſidered as extending beyond onr own =» 
ies; and no man is thought to become vicious, by ſa- 


* 
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There is great difference between killing for food, and 
far ſport. To take pleaſure in that by which pain is in- 
ſlifted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every prac- 
tice which, if not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out the 
ſympathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt render 
human nature proportionably leſs fit for ſociety. In my 
purſuit of this train of thought, I conſidered the ine- 
quality with which happineſs appears to be diſtribmed 
among the brute creation, as different animals arc in a dif- 
ferent degree expoſed to the capricious cruelty of man- 
kind; and in the fervor of my imagination, I began to 
think it pofible that they might participate in a future re- 
tribution ; cſpecially as mere matter and mitiun approach 
no nearcr to ſenſibility, than to thought: and he, who 
will not venture to deny that brutes have ſenßibility, 
ſhould not liaſtily pronounce, that they have only a mate - 
rial exiſtence. While my mind was thus buhed, the 
evening ſtole imperceptibly away; and at length moru- 
ing ſucceeded to midnight : my attention was remitted by 
degrees, and I foi! afleep in my chair. 

Though the labours of memory and judgment were 
now at an end, yet fancy was ſtil buſy ; by this roving 
wanton ] was conducted thvouzir.o dark at enuc, whihs 
after many windings, ternuinate q in a place which ſhe toid 
me was the ciyhhum of birds and beats. Here 1 behold a 
great variety of animals, un perceived to be endows- 
ed with realm and toeech : rhi- Prouigy, howevcr, did 
not raiſe atonifloment, but curioſity. 1 was impuicnt to 
learn what were the topics of Ciſcourte in ſuch an alicm- 
bly ; and hoped to gain a valuable addition to my remarks 
upon human life. For this purpeſc I appreached a 
horſe and an at, why ſeemed to ng engaged in ſerious 
converſation; but 1 approached with great caution and 
humility : for I now conſidered them as in a tare ſuperior 
to mortality; and I {rarcd to incur the conte:upt and in- 
di nation, Which naturally ric ar the ſight of a tyrant 
who is diveßed of his power. My caution was, — 


ever, unncerſſary, for they ſeemed wholly to diſtegard 
me, and by degrees 1 came ncar enough to overkear 
thi M. | 
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« Tf I had periſhed, ſaid the aſs, « when IT was diſ- 
miſſed from the carth, I thiuk 1 ſhould have been a 
loſer by my exiſtence : for during my whole life, there 
was ſcarce an interval of an hour, in which I did not 
ſuffer the accumulared miſery of blows, hunger, and 
fatigue. Whcn I was a cok, I was ſtolen by a gipſy, 
v ho placed too children upon my back in a pair of | pan- 
nicrs, before 1 had perfectly acquired the habit of car- 
ryiug my own weight with ſteadineſs and dexterity. 
By hard fare and ill treatment, 1 quickly became blind; 
and when the family, to which I bclonged, went into 
their wimter- quarters in Norwoud, I was ſlaked as a bet 
againſt a couple of gecfe, which had been found by a 
fullow who came by, driving before him too of my 
brethren, whom he had overluaded with bags of ſand : 
a halfpcnny was thrown up; and, to the inexpreſſible 
increale of my calamity, the dealer 1 in {and was the 
winner. 
« When I came to town I was .. with my two 
wretched aliociates to a cart, in which my new maſter 
had piled up Ins commodity rid it would hold no more. 
The load was ſo dil * tie late to our tion: gti, Hat it 
was with the mol dis „cu ury and labour ara ed very 
ſlowly over the rugged pavement of the cer 3, in 
which every Cone was an almoſt miupcrable obſtacie 
to car propieſs. One morning very cri, a we were 
tolling up 5" . Hill wichere cated clots of ftren: "th, 
that wes Ut muincd cron to agen, by the inceilam 
trokes of a wiip, Which had a ily aid dur loins 
bare even to the bene; ii hippene ly the being placed 
in the it.afis, ud the wet An bret“ ng hard upon mac, 1 
te!“ down, Our driver regarded my misforry n. t 
with pity, but rage: and chu moment lie turned ab: wt, 
he threw a fick with tcl vinience at my head, that n 
forced ou! my eve, and p fling thiol the ſocket into 
the bran, I was wh ml dilontucy ien taar miſery, 
the comperiſnof which with my preſent Hate conſtitutes 
great port of its fen city. Bur vou. turciy, if 1 may 
| de wy V zur ©11:7cy, an d the cicvance wt ur make, 
Gas 2k, ot fin nt Colm ad; u was placed 
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« in a higher and a happier ſtation; you was mot the 
« ſlave of indigence, but the pride of greatneſs ; your 
« |abour was ſport, and your reward was triumph, caſe, 
« plenty and attendance.” | 

It js true,” replied the ſtecd, “I was a favourite; 
« but what avails it to be the favourite of caprice, ava- 
« rice and barbarity ? My tyrant was a wretch, who had 
gained a conſiderable fortune by play, particularly by 
« racing. I had won him many arge ſums ; but being 
« at lenzth excepted out every match, as having no 
« equal, he regarded even my excellence with mulignity, 
« when it was no longer ſubſervient to his intereſt. Vet 
I ftill lived in eaſe and plenty; and as he was able to 
« ſell even my plcaſurcs, though my labour was become 
« uſeleſs, I had a ſeraglio in which there was a perpetual 
« ſfuccefſhon of new beautics. At laſt, however, another 
« competitor ared : I enjoyed a new triumph by an- 
« ticipation \ T vital into the field, panting for 22 
« queſt; and the firſt heat I put my maſter in poſſeſſion 
% of the ſtakes, which amounted to ten thouſand pounds. 
The proprietor of the mare that I had diſtanced, nut- 
« withitanding this diſgrace, declared with great zeal, 
that ſhe ſhould run the next day againſt any gelding in 
« the world for double the fum : my maſter immediately 
accepted the challenge, and told him, that he would 
« the next day produce a gelding that ſhould beat her: 
« but what was my aftoniſhment and indignation, when 


II diſcovered that he moſt cruelly and fraudulentiy in- 


« tended to qualify me for this match upon the {por 3 
« and to ſacrifice my life at the very moment in which 
« every nerve mould be ftrained in his ſervice ! 

« As 1 knew it would be in vain to reſiſt, I ſuffered 
« mylcif to be bound: rhe operation was performed, 
« and I was inſtantly mounted and ſpurred ou to the goa!. 
« Injured as I was, the love of glory was ſtill ſuperior to 
« the deſire of revenge: I determined to die as I had 
„ved, without an equal ; and having again won the 
race, I funk down at the poſt in an agony, which ſoon 
after put an end to my life.” 

When I had heard this horrid narrative, which indeed 

Vor. II. C 1 re- 
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team dee l cas us is ha ante. 
fon, and bluſhed that I was a man. But my refleftions 
were interrupted by the notes of a blackbird, who was 
finging the tory of his own fate with a melody that irre- 
fiſtibly compelled my attention. By this gentle and har- 
monious being, I was not treated with equal contempt ; 
Aer 

N 2 ſays he, though I am, as 
« chow r DN ITEG 
complete; my mate is ſtill <xpoſed to the miſeries 
= of I am ſtill vulnerable in her. O! 
« ftiranger, to bribe thy friendſhip, if peradventure it m 
eine 
« thy looks enquire after me. I fell by the unprovoked 
« enmity of man, in that ſeaſon when the dictates of na- 
ture are love. But let not my cenſure be univerſal; 
« for as the elegy which 1 fing, was written by a human 
being, every human being is not deſtitute of compal- 
« fion, nor deaf to the language in which our joys and 
22 He then, alen a fe: rhough 


The fun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 
And kindly loos'd the froft-bound ſoil ; 
The mel ing ftreams began to flow, 
And plowmen urg d their annual toil. 
*T was then amid the vernal throng, 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A Blackbird rais'd his am'rous ſo g, 
And thus it echo'd through the grove. 


« 0]! faireſt of the ſeather d train, 
For whom 1 fing, for whom I burn; 
« Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 
And grant my love a kind zeturn. 


See, ſee, the winter's forms are 

„* And zephyrs gently fan the air 

Let us the genial influence own, 
by 6 cons 
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The raven plumes his jetty wing, 
„To pleaſe his croaking paramour ; 
„ The lark; reſponſive love-tales fing, 
« And tell their paſſions as they ſoar. 


« But truſt me, love, the raven's wing 
„ Is not to be compar d with mine; 
4 Nor can the lark & f 
« As I, who ſtrengih with ſweetneſs join. 


« With thee I'll the ſweets of love, 
« With thee divide the cares of life ; 
4% No finder huſband in the grove, 
« Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


« [I'll lead thee to the cleareſt rill, 
« Whoſe ftreams among the pebbles ftray ; 
« There will we fit and fip our fill, 
« Or on the flow'ry border play. 
< T'l! guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
« Impervious to he ſchool-boy's eye: 
« For thee the plaſtet d neſt I'll make, 
« And on thy downy pinions lie. 
« To get thee food I'll range the fi-lds, 
« And culi the beſt of ey, kind; 
«© Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
«+ Or love's am̃ auous care can find. 
« And when my lovely mate would ftray, 
« To taſte th» ſummer's ſweets at large, 
« At home I Il wa-t the liveslong day, 
« And tend at uome our infant charge. 


% When prompted by a mother's care 


« Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon'd young, 


Win thee the taſk I'll fondly hare, 
« Or cheer thy labours with my ſong.” 


He ceas'd his ſong. The melting dame 
With render pity heard his ftrain ; 

She felt, ſhe owa'd a mutual flame, 
And haften'd to rel eve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neſtled cloſely to her fide, 
C2 
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The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd b ide. 


Next morn he wak d her with a ſfong— 
« Arſe! behold the new-born day! 

«© The lark his mattin peal hs rung; 
« Arile, my love, and came away !** 


Together through the fields they ſtray d, 
And to the verdant in let's fide, 


Renew'd their vowe, and hopp'd and play'd, 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. 


But O! my muſe with pain relates 
The mourntu! ſequel of my tale: 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 
A gunner met them in the vale. 


Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, << My dear, 
« Haſte, ! aſte away ; from danger fly! 
« Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 
« O! ſpare my I ve, and let me die.“ 


At him the gunner took his aim; 

Te aim he took was nuch too true; 
O!] had he choſe ſome other game, 

Or ſhut as he had us'd to do!“ 


Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 

While 1 with tears your fate rehearſe ; 
J'1) join the widow's-plaintive ſong, 

And ſave the lover in my verſe, 


The emotions which this ſong produced in my boſom, 
awaked me: and I immediately rect lected, that, whiic I 
flept, my imagination nad repeated © an eleyy occationed 
= ſhooting a blackbird on Valentine's-day,” which 
had a few days before been communicated to me by a gen- 
tleman, who is not only eminent for taſte, literature, and 
virtue, but for his zcal in defence of that religion, which 
moſt ſtrongly inculcates compaſſion to inferior vatures, by 
the example of its Divine Author, who gave the moſt ſtu- 
pendous proof of his compalhon for ours. 


Never having killed any thing before or fince. 
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Ev du ö awoProxurc;, Tv Jtag cee Ex oper, 
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Pythagoras belng aſked in what man could reſemble the 
Divinity, juſtly anſwered, in benz ſicence and truth. 


In the Perſian chronicle of the five hundred and thir- 
teenth year of the Heigyra, 
it is thus written. 


Of the Letter of Coſrou the Iman. 


Ir pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas Caraſcan, from 
whom the kings of the earth derive honour and do- 
minion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the province of Tau- 
ris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was 
ſuſpended with impartiality ; and under his adminiſtra- 
tion the weax were prote the learned received ho- 
nour, and the dili gent became rich Mirza, therefore, 
was beheld by ev with acency, and ev 
tongue ode Brow A bleſſings a ts hcad. — © 
was obſerved that he derived no joy from the benchits 
which he diffuſcd : he became penſive and melancholy ; he 
ſpent his leiſure in ſolitude; in his palace he ſar mation- 
lets upon a ſofa; and when he went out, his walk was 
flow, and his cycs were fixed upon the ground: he applicd 
to the buſineſs of fate with reluctance; and reſolved to 
relinquiſh rhe toil of government, of which he could no 
i ah the reward. _ 
therefore obtained permiſſion to approach t! 
throne of our ſovercign: and being aſked what was 
. made this reply! May the Lord 
« of world forgive the . whom he has ho- 
* noured, if Mirza perſume again to lay the bounty of 
+ Abbas at his feer. Thou haſt given me the dominion 
of a country, fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus ; and 
C 3 « city, 
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a City, glorious above all others, except that only which 
reflects rhe ſplendor of thy preſence. Bur the longeſt 
life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for death : all 
other buftincfs is vain and trivial, as the toil of emmets 
in the path of the traveller, under whoſe foot they 
periſh for ever; and all enjoyment is unſubſtantial and 
evaneſcent. as the colours of the bow that appear in 
the interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to pre- 
« pare for the approach of eternity ; let me give up my 
« foul to meditation: let ſolitude and filence acquaint me 
« with the myfterics of devotion; let me forget the 
« world, and by the world be forgotten. till the moment 
4% arrives, in which the veil of eternity ſhall fall, and 1 
„ ſhall be found at the bar of the Amighty. Mirza 
then bowed him{}f to the carth, and ftood ilent. 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at theſe 
words he trembled upon that thronc, at the foutſtoo]l of 
which the world pays homage : he looked round upon his 
nobles ; but cvery countenance was pale, and cvery eye 
was upon the carth. No man opened his mouth; and the 
King firſt broke ſilence, after it had continucd near an 
hour. | | 
« Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me. I am 
alarmed. as a man who ſuddenly perceives that he is 
near the brink of a precipice, and is urged forward by 
an irreſiſtible force: but yet I Know not, whether 
my dinger is a reality or a drcam. I am as thou art, a 
reptile of the carth: n life is a moment, and eternity, 
in which days and years and ages are nothing, cterni'y 
is before mc, for which I alſo ihould prepare: but 1 
whom then muſt the faithful be governed ? by thoſe 
only who have no tear of judgment? by thoſe on- 
ly, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes they do 
not coniiter that they ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are 
the faithiul? Are the buly multitudes that croud the 
city, in a ſtate of perdition ? and is the cell of the der- 
viſe alone the gate of paradiſe > To all, the life of a 
derviic is not poilible: to all, therefore, it cannot be a 
duty. Depart to tune houſe which has in this city been 
prepared for thy reſidence: I will meditate the _ 
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« of thy requeſt ; and may |. who ilinminares the mind 
« of the humble, nabe me o determine with wiſdom.” 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day having received 
no command, he again requeſted an audience, and it was 
granted. When hc cntercd the royal preſence, his cuun- 
tenance appeared more cheerful ; drew a letter from 
his boſom, and having kiffed it, he preſented it with his 
right hand. My Lord.“ faid he, „I have learned by 
« this letter, which 1 received from Cofrou the Iman, 
« who now ſtands before rhee, in what manner life ma 
« be beſt improved I am enabled to look back wit 
« ylcafure. and forward with hoc; and 1 ſhall now re- 
« joice ſtill to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, and 
« to keep thoſe hondurs which I fo lately wiſhed to re- 
« fign.” The king, who had lifencd ro Mirza with a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and curioſity, immediately gave the 
lettar ro Coſrou, and commanded that it ſhould be read. 
The eycs of the court were at once turned upon the 
hoary tage, whole countenance was ſuffuſed with an ho- 
neſt bluth; and it was not without ſome heſitation that he 
read theſe words : 

« To Mirza, u ho the wiſdom of Abbas our mighty 
Lord has honoured with dominion, be everlaſting 
* health! When I heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the 
« bictings of thy government from the thouſands of 
«* Tavuris, my heart was wounded with the arrow of af- 
« flicion, and my cyes became dim wi h ſorrow. But 
« who ſhall fpcak before the king, when he is troubled; 
and who ſhall boaſt of Knowledge, when he is diſtreficd 
„by doubt? To thee I will rclate the events of my 
« youth, which thou aſt renewed before me; and thoſe 
« truths which they taught me, may the prophet multi- 
« ply to thee. 

Vnder the inftruftion of the phyſician Alurar, I ob- 
* tained an carly knowledge of his art. To thoſe who 
« were ſmitten with diſcaſe, I could adminiſter plants, 
« which the ſun has impregnated with the ſpirit of 
health. Bur the ſcenes of pain, langour, and mortality, 
4% which were perpetually riſing before me, made me of- 
ten tremble for myſelf. 1 — grave open 1 my 
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« feet : I determined, therefore. to contemplate only the 
a oi it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſition - 
- 


could not k I conceived an opinion, that 
* as there was no merit but in voluntary poverty, and fi- 
« lent 2 — who deſired money were not pro- 
a objects „and that by all who were pr 
_ objedts of vounty, was deſpiſed. 1 — 


drank the running water from the ſprimg, and cat ſuch 


fruits and herbs as I could find. o increaſe the au- 


« ſterity of my life, I frequently watched all night, fit- 
ting at the entrance of the cave with my face to the 
« eaft, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the pro- 
< phet, and expect illuminations from above. One morn- 
ing after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as I perceived the ho- 
« rizun glow at the approach of the ſun, the power of 
« flcep became irreſiſtible, and I funk under it. I ima- 
gined myſelf ſtill farting at the entrance of my cell; 
« that the dawn increaſed ; and that as 1 looked carneſt- 
ly for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot appeared to in- 
« tercept it. I perceived that it was in motion; it in- 
« creaſed in ſize as it drew near, and at length I diſcovered 
« it to be an eagle. I ftill kept my eye fixed ſtedfaſt 
upon it, and ſaw it alight at a ſmall diftance, where 
no deſcried a fox, whoſe two fore - leg appeared to be 
« broken. Before this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, 
« which ſhe had brought in her talons, and then di 

« peared. When 1 awaked I laid my forchcad upon the 


« reſt, neither is thy truſt in Providence complete. 

« art thou taught by this viſion ? If thou haſt ſeen an 

eagle commithoned by Heaven to feed a fox that is 

.. 
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« with food; when that which prevents thee from pro- 
« curing it for thyſcif, is not neceffity, but devorion ? I 
« was now ſo confident of a miraculous fapply, that I ne- 
« plefted to walk out for my repaſt, which, after the firſt 
« day, I expected with an imparience that left me little 
« power of attending to any other object: this impa- 
« rience, however, I laboured to ſupprets, and perſiſted in 
« my reſolution; but my eyes at length began to fail me, 
« and my knees ſmote each other; I threw myſelf back - 
« ward, and huped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to 
« jnſenſibility. But I was ſuddenly rouzed by the voice 
« of an inviſid e · being, who prim:wunced theſe words: 
Coſrou, I am the Angel who, by the command of rhe 
Almighty, have regiſtered the thoughts of thy heart, 
which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. While thou 
waſt attempting to become wiſe above that which is re- 
* vealed, thy folly has perverted the inſt uctim which was 
vonchſafed thee. Art thou diſabled as the fox? haſt thou 
not rather the powers of the cage? Arifc, let the eagle 
be the object of thy emulation. To pain and ſick neſe, be 
thou again the meſſcuger of caſe and health. Virtue is 
not reſt, bur action. If thou doſt gbod to man, as an evi- 
dence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be <xalted from 
moral to divine ; and that happineſs which is the pledge 

of Paradiſe, wil be thy reward upon carth. 
At theſe words I was nt leſe aftoniſhed than if a 
„ mountain had been overrorn: | at my feet; { humbled 
« myſelf in the duſt; I returned ro the city: I dug up 
my treaſure; I was libcial, yet I became rich. My 
« {kill in reftoriag hcalth ro the body, gave me frequent 
« gypportunities of curing the diſeaſes of the foul. I pur 
« on the ſacred vſtments; 1 grew eminent beyond my 
« meitt; and it was the picaiure of the king that T 
„ ſhould ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be not of- 
« fended; I boat of no knowledge that I have net re- 
« ceived; as the ſands of the detert drink up the drops 
« of rain, or the dew of the morning; fo do I aifo, who 
am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of the prophet. 
« Behievc then that it is he who tells thee, all Leeks 
ni prophane, which terminates in thyleif; and 3 
" «c 4 c 
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duce the principle, but mayeſt enforce the practice. 


The relief of the poor is equal, whether they receive it 


from oſtentation or charity; and the eſſect of 

< 1s the ſame, whether it be intended to obtain the favour 
« of God or man. Let thy virtue be thus diffuſed ; and 
if thou believeſt with reverence, thou ſhalt be 
above. Farewell. May the {mile of him who reſides 
« in the Heaven of Heavens, be upon thee! and 


joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his 
ment; and 2; theſe events to be . — 


end that paſterity ay know, « that no life is 
£ God, but that which is uſcful to Mankind ! 
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Taro BT eee yaw, Ha; peer WALTER TRAITS 
AvoTormo; xaAKEATI. Hom 
Pallas pour d ſweet flumbers on his ſoul ; 

And balmy dreams, the gift of ſoft repoc, 

Calm'd all his pains, and baniſh'd all his woes. Porz. 


— though the divides to many the longeſt part of 
life, and to almoſt all che moſt innocent and happy, is yet 
The aſtronomers, indeed, expect her with impatience, 
and fclicitate themſelves upun her arrival; Fontcnelle has 
not failed to celebrate her praiſes, and to chide the fun 
for hiding from his view the worids, which he imagines 
to appcar in every conſtellatiun. Nor have the poets 
always dclicicnt in her praiſes : Milton has obſerved 


8 it is the pleaſant time, the cool, the 
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2 ſince they are indebted to her, not 

= 1 of pleaſure ; not 

y for ſlumber, but for knowledge. But the greater 

part of her avowed votarics are the fon of luxury; who 
appropriate to feſtivi hours deſigned for reſt; who 

V. confider the reign as cummeucing, when day 
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begins to withdraw her buſy multitudes, and ceaſes to 
diſſipate attention by intruſive and unwelcome varkty; 
who begin to awake to joy, when the reſt of the world 
finks into mſcrfibility ; and revel in the foft effluence of 
flattering and artificial lights, which “more ſhadowy ſet 
off the face of things. | 
Without touching upom the fatal conſequences of a cuſ- 
tom, which, as Ramazzini obſerves, will be for ever 
condemned, and for ever retained ; it may be obſerved, 
that however Sleep may be put off from time to time, yet 
the demand is of fo importunate a nature, as not to remain 
unſatisfied : and if, as ſome have done, we conſider 
it as the tax of life, we cannot but obſerve it as a tax that 
muſt be paid, unleſs we could ceaſe to be men; for Alex- 
ander declared, that nothing convinced him that he was 
not a divinity, but his not being able to live without 


To live without Sleep in our preſent fluctuating ſtate, 
however deſirable it might ſcem to the lady in Clcka, can 
ſurely be the with only of the young or the ignorant; to 
every one elſe, a perpetual vigil will appear to be a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs, ſecond only to that of the miſerable be- 
ings, whom Swift has in his travels ſo eicgantly deſcribed, 
as * ſupremely curſed with immortality. 

Sleep is neceſſary to the happy, to prevent ſatiety, and 
to endear life by a ſhort abſence; and to the miſcrable, 
to relieve them by intervals of quict. Life is to moſt, 
ſuch as could not be endured without frequent intermiſ- 
Gons of cxiſtenec: Hamer, therefore, has thought it an 
office worthy of the goddeſs of wiſdom, to lay Ulyſſes 
aſleep when landed on Phæacia. | 

It is related of Barreticr, whoſe early advances in lite- 
rature ſcarce any human mind has equalled, that he ſpent 
twelve hours of the four and twenty in Sleep; yet this 

from the bad ſtate of his health, and the ſhortnefs 

his — to have been too ſmall a reſpite for a mind fo 

igorouſly and intenſe] loyed : it is to be regretted, 

— that he Bid ine Tar hi- mind leſs, and his 

body more; fince by this means it is highly probable, 
| 3 
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blaze of a comet, he would yet have ſhone with the per- 
manent radicnce of a fixed ſtar. | 

Nor ſhould it be objected, that there have been many 
men who daily ſpent fifteen or ſixteen hours in ſtudy : for 
by ſome of whom this is reported, it has never been done; 
others have done it for a thort time only; and of the reſt 
it appears, that they employed their miuds in ſuch opera- 
tions as required neither celerity nor ſtrength, in the low 


drudgery of coliating copies, comparing authorities, di- 


geſting diftionarie+, or accumulating compilations. 

Men of $udy and imagination are frequently upbraid- 
ed by the induſtrious and plodding ſons of care, with paſſ- 
ing too great a part of their hic in a ſtare of inaction. 
Bur theſe defiers of Sleep form not to remember, that 
though it muſt be granted them that they are crawling 
about beforc the break of dav, it can ſeldom be ſaid that 
they are peifettly wake; they exhauſt no ſpirits, and 
require no repairs; but lic torpid as a toad in marble, or 
at leaſt are known to live ovlv by an inert and fluggiſh 
loco-mortive faculty, and may be faid, like a wounded 
inake, io “ drag their flow length along.” 

Man las been long known among philoſophers, by the 
appellation of the nncrocolm, or epitome of the Mord: 
the reſemblance berween the groat und little world might, 
by a rational obſerver, be detailed ro many particulars z 
and to many more by a tancitul ſpeculatiſt. I know not 
in which of theſe two claſſes I thail be ranged for obferv- 
ing, that as the total quantity of liglit and dark neſs ailor- 
ted in the courſe of the year to every region of the earth, 
is the ſame, though diſtributed at various times and in 
ditferent portions; to, perhaps, to cach individual of the 
human {pecc:s, nature has ordained the fame quan- 
tity of wakefulneſs and flecp; thwwgh divided by ſome 
into a totai quiek'ence and vigorous exertion of their 
faculties, and blended by others in a kind of twiligin 
of exiſtence, in a ſtate between dreaming and reaſoning, 
in which they cither think. withour action, or act wich- 
out thauglit. 

The pocts are generally well afefted to Sleep: as men 
who think with vigour, thcy require reſpite from 

D thought; 


and their own. T he hero has no higher hope, than that, 
after having routed legions after legions, and added king- 
dom to kingdem, he thall retire to milder meſs, and 
cloſe his days in ſocial ſeſuvity. The wit or the ſage can 
expect no greater happincſs, than that, after- having har- 
ed his reaſon in deep reſcarches, and fatigued his 
fancy in boundleſs excurſions, he ſhall fink at night in the 
tranquillity of Sleep. 
The poets, among all thoſe that enjoy the bleſſings of 
Sleep, have been leaſt aſbamed ro acknowledge their be- 
nefactor. How much Statius confidered the evils of life 
as aſſuaged and ſoftened by the ba m of lumber, we may 
diſcover by that patheric invocation, which he poured out 
in his waking nights: and that Cowlcy, among the other 
felicities of his darling ſolitude, did nor forget to number 
the privilege of fleeping without diſturbance, we may 
learn from the rank that he uſſigns among the gifts of na- 
ture to the POPPY » * which is icattered, ſays he, over 
« the fields of corn, that all the needs of man may be ea- 
« fily farisfied, and that bread and fleep may be found to- 
« gether.” | 
Si quis inviſum Cercri benigne 
Me putat germen, vehementcr errat; 
Ula me in partem recipit libenter 


Fertilis agri. 
Meque 
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Meque frumentumque fmul per omnes 

Conſulens mundo Dea ſpargit oras ; 

Creſcite, O! dixit, duo magna ſuſten- 
tacula 


Carpe, mortalis, mea dona lætus, 
Carpe, nec plantas alias require, 
Scd ſatur panis, ſatur et ſoporis, 
| Cetera ſperne. 
He wildly errs who things I yield 
Precedence in the well-cloath'd field, 
Tho' mixed with wheat I grow: 
Indulge'it Ceres knew my worth, 
And to adorn the teeming carth, 
She bade the Poppy blow. 


Nor vainly gay the fight to pleaſe, 
But bleſt with power mankind to eaſe, 
The Godd-fs ſaw me rite : 
< Thrive with the life-ſupporting grain, 
She cry*d, che ſolace of the ſwain, 
Ihe cordial of his cycs. 
Sire, happy mortal, ſeize the good; 
* My hand tupphes thy fleep and tood, 
« Ad makes hte truly bieſt: 
« W.th plent ous men, enjoy the day, 
* In flunibers paſs the night away, - 
And leave to iate the reſt.” C. B. 


Sleep. therefore, as the chief of all earthly bleſſings, is 
jultly approprimed to indufiry and temperance ; the re- 
ſreſhing ref, and the peaceful night, are the portion only 
of him who lics down weary with honck labour, and free 
from the ſumcs of indigefted luxury; it is the juſt doom 
of lazineſs and gluttony, to be inactive without caſc, and 
drowſy wirhout tranquillity. 

Sleep has been oft:n mentioned as the image of death; 
* ſolke it,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown, that I dare not 
« truſt it without my prayers :* their reſemblance is, in- 
decd, apparent and ſtrik ing; they both, when they ſeize 
the body, leave the ſoul at liberty; and wile is he that re · 
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members of both, that they can be ſafe and happy only 
by Virtue. 


No. XL. SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1773. 


Solvite tantis animum monſt: is, 
Solvite, Super; rectam in metinus 
Vertite menium Sxx., 


O!] ſave, ye gods omnipotent and kind, 

From ſuch abhorr'd chirneras ſave the mind! 

In t-uth's ſtrai path no hideous monſters roar 3 
To truth's trait path the wanc'ring mind reftore. 


I WENT a few days ago to viſit a friend, whoſe 

underſtanding is ſo much diſordered by an injudici- 
ous application to ftudy, that he has been ſome time 
confined in a madhoutc. His imagin: con was always 
remarkably vigorous, and his judgm. yt far from con- 
temptible : but having reſolved to admit no propofition 
which he could not demonſtrate to be true, and to pro- 
ceed in no inquiry till he had perfectly levell.d the path 
before him; his progreſs was preſently Ropped, and his 
mind continued tixed upon pr'blems which no human 
abilities can foive, till its object became confuſed, and he 
miſtook for realties the illuſions of fancy. 

The unequal dificiburion of good and evil, the ſuffer- 
ings of virtue, and rhe enjoyments of vice, had long buſi- 
ed and perplexed his underſtanding: he could not "diſco- 
ver, why a bejhg to whom all things are poflible, thould 
leave moral agents expoſed to accidental happineſs and 
miſery; why a child often languithes under diſeaſes 
which are derived from a parent, and a parent ſuffers yet 
Keener anguiſh by rhe rebe. vious ingratitude of a chi:d; 
why the tendercft affection is ofic abuſed by the neglect 
of indiſference, or the inſults of brutality; and why vice 
has external advantages put into her power, w hich virtue 
is compelled to renounce. 

He conhdered theſe phenomena as blemiſhes in 8 

| | m 
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ictated to Divine Wiſdom for the government of 
carth; he fancics too, that he is d by a being 


ncar him, without {pcaking a word; and after he had 
continued in his reverie Heat a quarter of an hour, he roſe 
ap, and ſcemed by his jcitures to take leave of fome invi- 
ible gucſt, whom witi: great ceremony he attended to the 
door. When he returned, he addteſſed me with his uſual 
formality ; and, withont cxprefling any curioſity to know 
how I had followed hint into a region ſo remote and dith- 
cult of acceſs, he begun to acquaint me with all that had 
palſed in his imagination. | 
« Azail,” ſaid he, has juſt promiſed, that he will to- 
* morrow remove me from this ſolitary retirement to the 
* is; where the advantage“ that ariſe from a 
perfect coincidence of the natural and the moral world, 
* will de more apparent aud ſtriking: he tells me, that 
*« you have bcen abroad with him this morning, and have 
made ſome diſcoveries which you are to communicate 
* tv me. Come, 1 Know that you find this world very 
*« difterent from that which you left: there, all is confu- 
2 _ and deformity ; good and evil ſecm to be diſtribut- 
ed not by dchyn, but by chance; and religion is not 
| 28 D 3 2 
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« _— on reaſon, but faith : here, all is order, harmo- 
« ny. and beauty: vice itſcit is :nly a deep ſtadow that 
* * ſtrength and elegance to other figures in the mo- 
ral picture: happineſs docs, indeed, in fome degree de- 
« pend upon externals; but even external advantages are 
« the appendages of virtue: every man ſpontancouſly 
« believes the refAitude which he ſccs, and rejoices that a 
« blind affent to propoſitions which contradict his expe- 
« rience is not cxactod. 
To this addreſs I was at a loſs how to reply; but ſome 
time was hapy'ly allowed me for recolieftion by my 
friend, who having now exhauſted nis ideas, lighted a 
pe of tobacco, and reſigned himſelf again to meditation. | 
10 this interval I determined to accommodate myſelf to 
his conceptions, and try what could be ctte&tcd by deco- 
rating ſome arguments w ith the machinery of his fancy. 
« If Azail,” faid I, “has rc ferre 4 vou to me, I will 
readily ratify your curioſity but for my own part I 
am more and more diſguſted with this place, and! 
ſhall rejvice when T return +0 our own world. We 
have, I confeſs, been ab cad this m. ning ; but though 
the weather, as vuu ſce, is fine, and the country plea- 
fant, yer I have great reaſin to be diilatisfied with my 
walk. This, „ von have remarked, is a retired gue | 
of the covntry : my diſcoveries, therctore, with reſpect 
to the people, have been few: and zul to-Cay, I have 
ſcen no obe dt that has much excited my CUTIOLLY, or 
could much contribute to my inioriuuton: but jult as 
we had croſſed the third ticld from the houte, I difſco- 
vered a man lying near the path, who ſeemed to be 
22 with diſeaſe and want ; us we approached, 
looked up at us with an aſpect that exprefſed the 
utmoſt difireſs, but no expectatiom of relief: rhe ſilent 
complaint which yer ſcarce implied a petition, melted 
my heart with piry; 1 ran to him, and gently railing | 
him from the ground, inquired how J could be em- 
ployed to aſſiſt him: the man g ed at me with aſto· 
niſument; and while he was 1:1); ing an effort to ſpenk, 
Axail fuddenly forced me — him.” Suppreſs thy 
ray, laid he, for it is impicus; and forbcar attempt 
relick, 
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relief, for they arc v: hait thou forgot, that happineſs 
and miſery are here exattly proportioned to virtue aud 
vice; and, ihcrefore, that to alleviate the miſery, or in- 
creaſe the happinels, is to deſtr the equipoiſe of the 
balance, and to counterwork the de ſiens of Heaven? 

elt the force of this reproof; aud turning my 
& cyes frm an object which I could not behold without 
« 2nguith, I ſon diſcoveted another perſon ſtanding at 
« {ome diſtance, and loohi g towards us: his features 
„ were fixed in the dead calm of wdifte ence, and ex- 
« prctiod neither pleaſure nor pain: I, therefore, en- 
ed of Azml, to what moral cla's he belonged; 
« whir were his virtucs, pathons, cnjoyments, and 
& xpectations 

The man, 1fa1d Azail, who is the ſubject of thy en- 
quiry. has not deſerved, and, therefore, does not ſuffer 
polnive pain, either of body or mind: he poſſeſies eaſe 
and heath, and onjoys the temperate gratification of his 
natural appetites; this tumpcrance is Ins virtue, and this 
enjoyment its reward. Ie is deſtitute of whatever is 
diſunguithed won earth ly the name of kind affections 
or focial virmucs the kind aite&tions would render his 
tarp ingly dependem upon others; and the exerciſe of ſo- 
c virtue prefuppcdes the happineſs of others to be de- 
pendent upon him. Every individual is here a kind of 
hm ſyſtem: amen theſe there can be neither pity 
non oy 25 neither bounty nor gratitude, Lo clothe the 
nai. d, feed the hungry, and to comfort the aftlicted, 
can be dulics to thoſe onlv, who are placed where the 
accom of Providence with vice and virtue is kept open, 
an! the mite of human benevolence may be accepted fur 
either; as the balance is deferred tl hereafter, and will 
at laſt be {ated with rhe utmoſt preciion and imparti- 
ality. If theſe beings are intended for a future Rare, it is 
vor requiſite they thoui-l know it; the Deity would be juſti- 
hed, if they thouid loſe cxiſtence and life together. Hope 
and fear arc not neceTary to adjult the ſcale of diftribu- 
ive juſtice, or to deter them from obtaining private gra- 
tincations at the expence of others: for over the happi- 
neſs of others they hate no power: their expectations, 


would re joi 
earth has 


requeſted that I might no longer continue _ 
« virtues had no object, where e, 
* worthy my complacency, nor any miſery that 
* permitted to relieve.” 

All this while my friend ſeemed to liſten with great 
attention, and I was ed to d. „I could 

procee 

« not forbear obſerving to Azail,” ſaid I, “ as we re- 
turned, that he had cxlubited, in a very ſtrong light, 
the great advamayes, which are derived from that very 
« itution of the natural and moral world, which, bei 
generally conſideted as deſective, ſome have — 
« with a view to juſtify Providence, and others have 
« diſplayed as an argument that all things were produc- 
ed by chance.” —“ But, Sir,” ſaid my friend, haſtily 
interruptiug me, it is not merely the unequal diſtri- 
« bution, but the exiſtence of evil, that the ſtoics denicd 
* and the epicureans admitted, for the purpoſes which 
. ſuppoſe; and I can diſcorer, without the afliftance 
« of Azail, that if moral evil had been excluded, the 
« ſocial affeftions would have been exerciſed only in 
the participation of happineſs; pity would have 
« well exchanged for complacency, and the alleviation 
of evil for the mutual communication of good.” I 
now conceived hopes that I had engaged him in a train 
of thought, which would by degrees lead him out of all 
his difficultics; I applauded myſelf upon the ſucceſs of 
my project, and believed I had nothing to do, but to ob- 
viate the objection he had ftartcd, and to recapitulate my 
other arguments, of which he had tacitly acknowledged 
the force. My dear friend,” ſaid I, „you talk of the 
« excluſion of moral evil; but does not the excluſion of 
« moral evil from a ſcciety of human beings placed in 
« ſtate of probation, appcar to be as unpoſlable as to give 
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« a circle the properties of a ſquare ? and could man, 
« ſuppoſing hin to have continued impeccable, have liv- 
ed upon carth, in perpetual ſecuriry from pain? would 
« he not have been ſtili liable to be cruſhed by a fall, 
« or wounded by a blow? and is it not caſy ro thew 
« that theſe evils, which unavoidably become probable 
te the moment our world and its firſt inhabitants were 
produced, are 1pparently over-raled by the Wiſe 
« Crentor, and that from theſe he is perpetually educ- 
„ jag go00d 

« The {> 3 by which man forfeited his original 
« immortality, produced eventually a proof, that it 
&« ſhould be reſtored in a furare hate; with fach care 


.< cumſtances, as more fe diy reftramld vice by fear, 


&« and encouraged virtue by h pe Man, therefore, u as 
« urged by ſtronger motives to reftitude of life, and a 
further deviation to ill became more difficult than the 
« firit;z a new field wa- opened for the exerciſe of that 
virtue, tuch excrcite only can improve. When dif- 
ce trels came among us, the relief of diſtreſs was exalted 
« into piety: What ye did to the ſick and the priſoner, 
ſays the Author of our religion, ye did ro me. © Bur 
the ſuſf-rings of virtue do not only exerciſe virtue in 
& others; they are an earneſt of ever:aſting felicity : and 
% hope, without any temporary enjoyment, is of more 
« worth than all temporary enjoyments without hope. 
« The preſent ſyſtem is, indeed, cvidently in a ſtate of 
« progreition ; in this view, it will appear to be a work 
« worthy of Infinie Wiſlom and Goodneſs; for no one 
« can complain that an car of corn rats in the ground, 
« who knows the mit cannot otherwiſe ſpring up, and 
produce fit the blade, then the ear, and after- 
6 _ an increaſe, by which alone it becomes uſe- 
„ ful.“ 

I now pauſe!) in expectation of his reply, with the ut- 
moſt confid nce of ſucceſe; but while I was in fancy con- 
gratulating lum on the rec wery of his underſtandin:g, and 
receiving the thanks of his friends, to the utter confuſion 
of my hope heburſt into a violent fit of laughter. At firſt I 
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Dum potes, et ſolidis etiamnum ſedibus adſtas; 
Dumque male optatos nondum premis inſcius axes. 


Ovny. 


—— Th" attempt forſake, 
And not my chario: but my counſel take; 
While yet ſecurely on the earth you ftand 3 
Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. Apt. 


To the Adventurer. 


NOW fon the ſcquel of which ha 

you 

I ſo long delayed, if Terry 8 1 

ro imagine, that any rcal impatience was felt 
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the kindly warmth of an all-cheering ſun, 
— like another Phatton, ſcorching and blafting every 
thing round me. I ſhall proceed, therefore, to finith my 
career, and paſs as rapidly as poſſible through the re- 
maining viciflitudes of my life. 

When 1 firſt began to be in want of money, I made 
no doubt of an immediate ſupply. The news-papers 
were perpetually offering directions to men, — 
to have no other buſineſs than to gather heaps of gold for 
thoſe who place their ſupreme feſicity in fearing i. I 

ng Gena, tw ens of Gab advertiſers, who 
by his propoſals ſeemed to deal in thouſand; and was 
mor a little chagrined to find, that this general benefactor 
would have nothing to do with any larger ſum than thir- 
. 


II 
thirty — wk yet partly from the 
s that extravagance always produces, and partly 

a deſire of ſeei 5 the humour of a perey wwe, & 
— chice (hot hiker lived in ignorance, I 
condeſcended to liſten to his terms. He proceeded to 
inform me of my great fclicity in not falling into the 
bands of an extortioner: and aſſured me, that I ſhould 
find him extremely moderate in his demands: he was 
not, indeed, certain, that he could furn:th ine with the 
whole ſum, for people were at this parccelar time ex- 
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I will not tire you with the various practices of uſuri- 
ous oppreſſion; but cannut omit my tranſaction with 
Squeeze on Tower-hill, who finding me a young man 
of conliderable expectations, enyployed an agent to per- 
ſuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, to be ref nded 
by an annual payment of twenty per cent. during the 
joint lives of his daughter Nancy Squeeze and myſelf. 
The negociator came prepared to inforce his propoſal 
with all his art; but finding that I caught his offer with 
the cagerneſs of neceility, he grew cold and languid: 
„ he had mentioned it out of Kindreſs; he would try 
« to ſerve me: Mr. Squeeze was an honeſt man, but ex- 
< tremely cautious.” In three days he came to tell me, 
that his endeavours had been inctteftual, Mr. Squeeze 
having no good opinion of my life: but that there was 
one expedicnt remaining; Mrs. Squeeze could influence 
her huſband, and ber ggad-will might be gained by a 
compliment. 1 waitcd that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, 
and poured out before her the flatterics which uſually 
gain acceſs to rank and beauty: I did not then know, 
that there are places in which the only compliment is a 
bribe. Having vet credit with a jewelicr, I afterwards 
procured a ring of thirty guincas, which i humbly pre- 
ſented, and was ſoon admitted to a trcaty with Mr. 
Squeeze. He appeared peeviia and back ward, and my 
vid friend whilpered me, that le would never make 2 
dry bargain : I, therefore, inviied lum tou tareru. Nine 
times we met un the affair; nine times 1 pul four puunds 
for the ſuppcr and claret; and niac guinces 1 give rhe 
agent for good offices. I then obtained the money, pay- 
ing ten per cent. advancc; and at the tenth mecring 
gave another ſupper, and diſburicd nftcen pounds fur tizs 
writings. 

Others, who filed theni{ulves brukers, would only 
truſt their money upon gu.ds : tar I might, thereture, 
try every art of expentwe ivliy, I took a houſe and fur- 
niſhed it. I amuſed myſ.lt wth deſpeiliug my move- 
ables of their gloſſy appratunce, tur tear of alarming the 


lender with ſuſpicions; and in this 1 ſucceeded gell, 
chat he fayourcd me with one hundred 4 
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upon that which was rated at ſeven hundred. I then 
found that I was to maintain a guardian about me, to 
prevent the goods from being broken or removed. This 
was, indeed, an unexpetted tax; but it was too late 
to recede ; and I comforted myſelf, tuat I might prevent 
a creditor, of whom I had tume apprehenſions, from 
ſcizing, by having a prior execution always in the houſe. 

By ſuch means 1 had fo embarrafled myſeif, that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving excuſes, 
and raiſing ſma:l ſums to quiet ſuch as words would no 
longer moilify. It coſt me cighty pounds in ro 
Mr. Leech the attorney, for his forbearance of one hun- 
dred, which he ſolicited me to take when I had no 


need. I was perpetually harraſſed with importunate de- 


mands, and inſulted by wrerches, who a few months 


before would not have dared to raile their eyes from 


the duſt before me. I lived in continual terror, fright- 
cd by every noile at the door, and terriſied at the ap- 
proach of every ſtep quicker than common. I never re- 
tired to reſt, without feeling the juſtneſs of the Spanith 
proverb, Let him who flecps too much, borrow the 
« pillow of a debtor; my ſolicitude and vexation kept 
me long waking; and when I had cloled my eyes, I was 
purſued or inſulted by viſionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanneſs of the ſhifts I 
had reduced myſelf to, I could not but curſe the folly 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a ſea of 
troubles, from which it was highly improbable that I 
Ghould ever emerge. I had ſome time lived in hopes of 
an eſtate, at rhe death of my uncle; but he diſappointed 
me by marrying his houſckeeper ; and, ing an op- 
portunity ſoon after of quarrelling with me, for — 


twenty pounds a year upon a girl whom 1 had fed 


told me that he would take care to prevent his fortune 
from being ſquandered upon proſtitutes. 
Nothing now rema! but the chance of extricati 
mylelf by marriage; a ſcheme which, I flattered myſels 
nothing but my preſent diſtreſs would have made me 
think on with patience. I determined, therefore to 


look out for a tender novice, with a large fortune at her 
E own 


. 


Delay would have been expenſive without uſe, as the 
debt was too conſiderable for payment or bail: I, there- 


jail. 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibus Orci, 
Luftus & ultrices poſuere cubilia cure: 
Pallenteſque habitat morbi, triſtiique ſenectus, 
Et metus, et maletuada fames, et turpis etzeſtas. 


Vixc. 
een 
ul cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell ; 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 
Want, fear and famine*s unrefifted rage. DayDEx. 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful; a priſon is ſome- 


times able to ſhock thoſe, who endure it in a good caule: 


let your imagination, therefore, acquaint you, with what 
1 have not words to expreſs, and conceive, if poffible, 


attended with reproach and 
iati ith the refuſe of 


fore, ſuffered myſelf to be immediately conducted to 
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There are, however, a few, whom like 
priſonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
theſe only I converſe; and of theſe you may perhaps 
hereafter receive ſome account from 

Your humble ſervant, | 
T MISARGYRUS. 
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ua cuique Deus fit dira Cupido. Vine, 
Our luſts arc Gods, and what they will is fate. 


I HAD the misfortune, ſome time ago, to be in com- 
pany where a gentleman, who has the honour to be a 
inci aker at a diſputing ſociery of the firſt claſs, 

was Till this perſon came in, the converſa- 

tion was carried on with the cheerful eaſy negligence of 
ſenſible good-humour : but we ſoon diſcovered, that his 
diſcourſe was a perpetual effort to betray the company 
into attempts to prove ſelf-evident propoſitions; a prac- 
tice in which he ſeems to have followed the example of 
that dezp philoſopher, who denied motion, < becauſe,” 
as he ſaid, a body muſt move either where it is, or 

* m__ and both ſuppoſitions are equally ab- 

« furd.” 

His attempt, however, was totally unſucceſsful; till 
at laſt he affirmed, that a wan had no more power over 
his own aCtions, than a clock; and that the motions of 
the human machine were determined by irreſiftible 
penhries, as a clock is kept going by a weight. This 
propoſition was anſwered wit': a loud laugh; every one 
treated it as an abſurdity which it was impoſlible to be- 
lieve; and, to expoſe him to the ridicule of the company, 
he was deſired to prove what he had advanced, as a fit 
puniſhment of his deſign to engage orhers to prove the 
contrary, which, though for a different reaton, was yet 
equally ridiculous. After a long harangue, in which he 
tailed all the as Io remembered, and much 

2 more 
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more than he underſtood, he had the morrification to find, 
chat he had made no proſelyte, nor was yct become of 
fufficient conſequence to provoke an antagoniſt. 

I fare ſilent; and as I was indulging my lations 
on the ſcene which chance had exhibited before me, I 
recollected ſeveral incidents which convinced me, that 
moſt of the perſons who were preſent had lately profeſſed 
the opinion which they now oppoſed; and acted upon 
that very principle which they derided as abſurd, and 
appeared to deteft as impious. 

The c:mpany conſiſted of Mr. Traffic a weal 
merchant; Mr. Courtly, a commiſſioner of a public of- 
fice; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whoſe converſation there 
is a higher ſtrain of pleaſantry and humour, than in an 
other perſon of my acquaintance ; and Myrtilla, the wi 
of our friend. at whoſe houſe we were aſſembled to dine, 
and who, during this interval, was engaged by ſome un- 

cted bufine's in ani ther room. 
| ofe incidents which I then recoliefed, I will now 
relate: nor can any of the perſons whom I have thus ven- 
tured to name, be juſtly offended ; becauſe that which is 
declared not to be the effet of choice, cannot be conſi- 
dered as the obje& of cenſure. 

With Mr. Traffc I had contraft:d an intimacy in pe 

days. which. notwitliſtanding rhe difpari 
20 — 1 * continued till now. We had bak rem 
long acquainted with a gentleman, who, though his ex- 
tenſive trade had contributed to enrich his country, was 
himſelf by ſudden and inevitable loffes become poor 


his credit, however, was ſtill god; and by the riſque of | 


a certain ſum, 1 was ſtill o ble to retrieve his fortune. 
With this gentleman we had fpent many a ſocial hour; 
we had habitually drank his h alth u hen he was abſent, 
and always exprefſed our ſentiments of his merit in the 
higheſt terms. In this extgency, therefore, he applied 
to me, and communicated the ſecret of his diftreſs; a ſe- 
cret, which is always conc. aled by a generous mind till 

it is extorted by torture hat can no longer be borne: he 
knew my circumſtances tov well. to expect the ſum that 


he wanted from my purſe ; but he requetted that I would, 
t rg 
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to ſave him from the pain and confuſion of ſuch a conver- 
ſation, communicate his requeſt, and a true ſtate of his 
affairs, to Mr. Traffic: for,“ ſays he, though I 
could raiſe double the ſum upon my own perſonal ſc- 
« curity; yct I would no more borrow of a man with- 
« out acquainting him at what riſque he lends, than I 
« would {clicit the inſurance of a ſhip at a common pre- 
„ mium, when I knew, by private intelligence, that 
« the could ſwim no longer than every pump was at 
„% work.” 

T undertook this buſineſs with the utmoſt confidence 
of ſucceſs. Mr. Traffic heard the account of our friend's 
misfortuncs with great appearance of concern, he 
« warmly commended his integrity, and lamented the 
« precarious ſituation of a trader, whom and 
« diligence cannot ſecure from calamities, which are 
« brought upon others only by profuſion and riot: but 
nas to the money, he ſaid, that I could not expect him 
© to venture it without ſccurity : that my friend him- 
ſelf could not wonder that his requeſt was refuſed, a 
« requeſt with which, indeed, ſaid he, I cannot 
comply. Whatever may be thought of the free agen- 
cy of myſelf and my friend, which Mr. Traffic had 
made no ſcruple to deny in a very intereſting particular; 
I believe every one will readily admit that Mr. Traffic 
waz neither free in ſpeculation nor fact: for he can be 
little better than a machine actuated by avarice, who had 
nat power to ſpare one thouſand pounds from two hun- 
arc times the ſum, to prevent the immediate ruin 
of a man, in whoſe behalf he had been fo often liberal 
of prziſc, with whom his ſocial enjoyments had been ſo 
long connected, and for whoſe misfortunes he was ſenſi- 
bly touched. 

Soon after this r unhappy friend 
became a bankrupt, welled a 6s 0000 GS 
folicit Mr. Courtly for a place in his office. By Mr. 
Courtly 1 was received with great friendſhip; he was 
much affected with the diſtreſſes of my friend ; he gene- 
rouſly gave me a bank note, which he requeſted me to 
apply to his immcdiatc «aa 

. 3 
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leaſt wound his delicacy; and promiſed that the firſt vacan- 

cy he ſhould be provided for , but when the vacancy hap- | 

pened, of which I had the cariicft intelligence, he told 

me with cvident compunction and diftreſs, „ thut he 

« could not poſſibiy fuifil his promiſe, for that a very 

« great man had recommended one of his domeſtics, 

« whoſe ſolicitution for that reaſon it was not in his po- 

« wer to refuſe.” This gentleman, therefore, hu alſo | 
himſclf a machine: and indeed hc appears to 

e been no leſs the inſtrument of ambition, than Mr, 
Traffic of avarice. 

Mr. Gay, the wit, beſides that he has very much the 
air of a free agent, is a man of deep penetration, great 
delicacy, and ftrong compathon : but in direct oppotition 
to all theſe great and good qualities, he is continually 
entangled in difficultics, and precipitated not only into in- 
decency and unkindneſo, but 1mpiery, by his love of ri- 
dicule. I remcmbered, that 1 had lately expoſtulated 
with him about this firange perverſiom of his abilities, in. 
theſe terms, Dear Charles, it amazes me that yuu 
« ſhould rather affect the character of a merry fellow, 
than a wiſc man; that you ſhould mortify a friend, 

« whom you not only love but eſt-em 5; wantonly man- 
« ple a after which you reverence, betray a ſecret, 
„ violate truth, and ſport with the doctrines and the +» 
« practice of a religion, which you believe, merely for 
the pleaſure of being laughed at.” I remenber too, 
that when he had heard me out, he fhirugged up his 
ſhoulders, and, gre tly extending the longitudinal di- 
menſions of his countenance, © All this,” ſaid he, © is 
« very true; bur if I was to be hanged I could not help 
« it.” Here was another declaration in favour of tata- 
lity. Poor Gay profeſſes himſelf a flave rather to vanity 
than to vice, and paticntly ſubmits to the moſt ridiculous 
drudgery without one ſtruggle for freedum. 

Of the lady I am unwilling to ſpeak with equal plain- 
neſs; but I hope Myrtilla will allow me to plcad an ir- | 
reſiſtible impulſe, when the reflects, that 1 have heard 
her lament that ſhe is herſelf urged by an irreſiſtible im- 


pulſe to play. I remembered, ä 
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of my fricnd, taken an opportunity when we were alone, 
indirectly to repreſent the pernicious conſequences of in - 
dulging ſo prepoſterous an inclination. She perceived my 
defign ; and immediately accuſed herſelf, with an honeſt 
ſenſibility that burſt into tears: but at the ſame time told 
me, that ſhe was no more able to refrain from cards 
« than to fly: and a few nights afterwards I obſerved 
her chairmen waiting at the door of a great lady, who 
ſeldom ſecs company but on a Sunday, and then has al- 
ways the happineſs of engaging a brilliant aſſembly at 
cards. 

After I had recollected theſe incidents, I looked with 
leſs contempt upon our neceſſitarian; and to confeſs a 
truth, with leſs eftecm upon his preſent opponems. I 
took for granted, that this gentleman's opinion proceeded 
from a conſciouſneſs, that he was himſelf the flave of 
ſome or all of theſe vices and tvilics; and that he was 
prompted by ſomerhing like benevolence, to communicate 
to others a diſcovery, hy which alone he had been able to 
quiet his own mind, and to regard himſelf rather as an ob- 
ject of pity than contempt. And indeed nomen without great 
incongruity, can affirm that he ha powers which he does 
nat exert, when to excrt them is vidently his higheſt in- 
tereſt ; nor ſhould he be permitted to arrugate the dignity 
of a free agent, who has once profeſſed himſelf to be rhe 
mere inſtrument of neceſlity. 

While I was making theſe reflections, the huſband f 


Mvyrtilla came in; and to atone for any diſhonour, which 


cuſtom or prejudice may ſuppoſe to be reſiected up m hm 
by the unhappy fatality of his wife, I ſhall refer to hum 
as an inconteftible proof, that though there arc ſome who 
have ſ 1d themſelves to do cvil, and become the bond- 
men of iniquity, vet there are others who preſerve the 
birthright of beings that are placed but a little lower 
than the angels; and who may without reproach deny 
the doctrine of neceflity, by which they arc degraded to 
an equality with brutes that perith. 1 acknowledge, in- 
deed, that my friend has morives from which he acts; 
but his motives receive their force from reaton illunnated 


by Revelation, and conſcience invigorated by hope. 1 
a acknowse 
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acknowledge too, that he is under ſubjection to a maſter; » 
but let it be remembered, that it is to Him only, hee 
« fervice is perſect freedom. 
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Mobilitate viget | VIS. 
Its Fife is motion. 


To the Adverurer. 


Sir, March 12, 1752. 

FUE adulteration of the copper-coin, as it is highly 

icious to trade in geuoral, ſo ii more immediate- 
ly affects the itinerant branches of it. Among theſc, 
at preſent. arc to be found the only circulators of baſe me- 
tal z and, perhaps, the only dealers, who are obliged to 
take in payment ſuch counterfcits, as will find a currency 
no _ elſe: and yet they are not allowed to raiſe = | 
price their commodities, th are abridged | 
ſo confiderable a portion of Ac np... | 

A Tyburn exccution, a ducl, a moſt terrible firc, or a | 
horrid, barbarous, bluody, cruel, and inhuman murder, 
was wont to bring in vaſt revenues to the lower claſs of 
pamphletcers, who get their livelihood by vending theſe 
diurnal records publickly in the firects : but ſince half- 
pence have been valued at no more than five pence the 
pound weight, theſe occaſional pieces will hardly anſwer 
the expencecs of printing and paper; and the fervant-rnaid, 
who uſed to indulge her taſte for polite literature, by pur- 
chaſing ſifty new pleyhouſe ſongs, or a whole poctical 
ſheer of the Yorkſhire garland or Glouceſterſhire tragedy, 
for a halfpenny, can now ſcarcely e more than one 
—_ ſlip of T love Sue, or the — Complaint.” 

t is alſo obſervabic, that the Park no longer echocs | 
with the ſhrill cry of „ Tooth-picks ! Take you fix, 
« your honour, for a hal „ as it did when half- 
pence were halfpence w The render comets ber. 
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ſelf with ſilently preſenting her little portable ſhop; and 
guards againſt the rapacity of the buyer, by exhibiting a 
very ſmall parcel of her wares. | 

Bur the greateſt ſufferers are undoubtedly the numer- 
ous fraternity of beggars ; fr, os things are circumſtanced. 
it would be almoſt as profitable ro work as to beg, were it 
not that many more are now induced to deal out their 
charity in what is of nv other uſe to themſelves, in the 
hope of receiving ſeven · fold in return. Indeed, fince 
the uſual donation has been ſo much leſſoned in its value, 
the beggars have been obſerved to be more vocyferous and 
importunate. One of theſe orators, who takes his ſtand 
at Spring-gardens, now enforces his pireous compiaint, 
with Good Chriftians, one oo halfpenny to the ſtone 
« blind!” and another, who tells y u he has loſt the uſe 
of his precious l'mbs, addreſſes y ur compaſſicn by 
ſmewing a bad halfpenny, and declaring that he is 
ready to periſh with hunger, having tried it in vain at 
twenty-three places to buy a bit of bread. Farthings, 
we are told, were formerly cailed in by the beggars, as 
they threatened the ruin of their community. I thould 
not wonder, therefore, if this pub ic- ſpirmted people were 


alſo to put a ſtop to the circulation of bad halfpence, by 


melting them down from time to time a+ they come into 
their hands. The experiment is worth making; andT 
am aſſured, that, for fome end or other, orders will be 
iſſued out from the king of the beggars, to bring all their 
adlulterated copper to their mint in the Borough, or their 
foundery in Moorſields. 

I was led to the conſideration of this ſubject by ſome 
halfpence I had juſt received in change: among which 
one in particular attracted my regard, that ſeemed once 
to have borne the profile of King Wiliam, now ſcarcely 
viſible, as it was very much battered, and b-fides other 
marks of ill uſage had a hole through rhe middle. As it 
happened to be the evening of a day of ſome fatigue, my 
refle tions did not much interrupt my propenfiry to flecp, 
and I inſenſibly fell into a kind of half lumber; when to 
imagination the halfpenny which then lay before me up- 
on the table, crected itſelf upon its rim, and from the roy- 

al 
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« 4? THE ADVENTURER. 
al lips ſtamped on its ſurface articulately uttered the fol- 
lowing narration : 

« Sir! I ſhall not pretend to conceal from you the il- 
In of my birth, or the baſeneſs of my extrac- 
« tion; though I ſeem to bear the venerable marks 
« of old age, I received my being at Birmingham not fix 
months ago. From thence I was tranſported, with 
« many of my brethren of differcnt dates, characters, and 


« configur2tions, to a Jew-pedlar in Duke's-place, who 
« paid for vs in 8 — 
« and extrinſic value. We were ſoon after ſeparately 
« difpoſed of, at a more moderate to coffec-houlcs, 
« chop-houſes, chandler-ſhops inſhops. 

* [hed ace hoon hong ts the <artd, before an ingeni- 
« 22 — rr 
« obſerving in ſhape and acc, by the he 
« a little quickfilver nn bc: 
% however, ſoon degraded me again to my native low fta- 
tion; and I unfortunately fell into the poſſeſſion of an 
« urchin juft breeched, who received me as a Chriſtmas- 
« box x his 1 

« A love is ridiculouſly inſtilled into child- 
« ren ſo early, that before eee 
« the uſe of it, they conſider it as of great value: I loſt, 
therefore, the very eſſence of my being, in the cuſtody 
« of this hopeful diſciple of avarice and folly ; and was 
« kept only to be looked at and admired: but a bigger 
*« boy after a while ſnatched me from him, and releaſed 
« me from my confinement. 

« I now underweat various hardſhips among his play- 
« fcliows, and was kicked about, huftled, toſſed up, and 
„ chacked into holes; which very much battered and 
« impaired me: but I ſuffered moſt by the pegging of 
4 tops, the marks of which I have borne about me to this 
« day. I was in this ſtate the unwitting cauſe of rapa- 
« ciry, ſtrife, envy, rancour, malice and revenge, am 
« the little apes of mankind , and became the object 
* the nurſe of thoſe paſſions which diſgrace luman na- 
« ture, whiic I appeared only to engage children in in- 
„ nuccnt paſtimes. Ar length, I was diimifſed oy 
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x their ſcrvice, by a throw with a barrow- woman for an 
„orange. 

« — her it is 2 — Jus new 
„ gin- ; where, ind it is d have 
« — . gone, if her huſband, a foot -ſoldier, had 
« not wreſted me from her, at the of a bloody 
« noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, — torn regi 
« By him I was carried to the Mall in St. James's Park; 
« where—1 am aſhamed to tell how I parted from him 
« —Let it ſuffice that I was ſoon after ſafely depoſited in 
« a night-celler. 

From hence I got into the coat-pocket of a blood, 
« and remained there with ſeveral of my brethren for 
« ſome days unnoticed. But one evening, as he was 
<« reeling home from the tavern, he jerked a whole hand- 
« ful of us through a ſaſh- window into the dinning-room 
« of a tradeſman, who he remembered had been fo un- 
« mannerly to him the day before, as to deſire payment 
« of his bill. We repoſcd in ſoft eaſe on a fine Turkey 
« carpet till the next mg, when the maid ſwept us 
« up, and ſome of us were allotted to purchaſe tea, ſome 
to buy ſnuff, and I myſelf was immediately trucked 
« away at the door for the Sweetheart's Delight. 

It is not my deſign to enumerate every little accident 
« that has befallen me, or to dwell upon trivial and in- 
different circumſtances, as is the practice of thoſe im- 
« egotiſts, who write narratives, memoirs, and 
„travels. As uſcleſs to the community as my fingle 
« ſelf may apprar to be, I have been the infirument of 
« much good and evil in the intercourſe of mankind : 1 
have contributed no ſmall ſum to the revenues of the 
« crown, by my ſhare in each news- paper; and in the 
« conſumption cf tobacco, ſpirituous liquors, and other 
« taxable commodities. If 1 have encouraged debauche- 
* Ye or ſupported extravagance; I have aiſv rewarded 
« 

* ind 


labours of induſtry, and rclicved the neceſſuies of 

| The poor acknowledge me as their con- 

« ftant friend; and the rich, though they affect to flight 
« me, and treat me with contempt, are often reduced by 
« thew 
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their follics to diſtreſſes which it is even in my power 
<« to reheve. 

The preſent exact ſcrutiny into our conſſitution has, 
« indeed, very much obſtructed and embarraſſed my tra- 
vels: though I could not but rejoice in my condition 
laſt Tucſday, as I was debarred having any ſhare in 
maimmꝑ, bruiſing and deftroying the innocent victims 
of vulgar barbarity : I was in being confined to 
the mock -encounters with feathers and ſtuffed leather; 
a childiſh ſport, rightly calculated to initiate tender 
minds in arts ef cruelty, and prepare them for the cxer- 
ciſe of inhumanity on helpleſs animals ! 
4 ſhall conclude, Sir, with informing you by what 
means I came to you in the condition you fee. A 
Choice Spirit, a member of the Kill-Care Club, broke 
a link-boy's pate with me laſt night, as a reward for 
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his tar-flamibeau in looking for me; but I eſcaped his 
ſcarch, being lodged ſnugly againſt a poſt. This morn- 
ing a parith girl picked me and carried me with 
raptures to the next baker's ſhop to purchaſe a roll. 
The maſter, who was church-warden, examined me 
with great attention, and then gruffly threatening her 
with Bridewcli for putting off bad money, knocked a 
« nail through my middle, and fatenced me to the coun- 
« ter: bur the moment the poor hungry child was gone, 
« he whipt me up again, and ſending me away with 
« others in change to the next cuſtomer, gave me this 
« opportunity of relating my adventures to you.“ 

When 1 awaked, 1 found myſeif ſo much invigorated 
my nap, that I immediately wrote down the firange 
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lighting him acroſs the kennel. The lad waſted half 
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* which 1 had juſt heard; and as it is not tota. iy de- 


titute of uſc and entertainment, I have ſent it to you, that 
„ may be communicated to the 
pul I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Tim, TURNPENNY. 
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Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam 3 
Commiſſumque teges, et vino tortus, et ira. Hon. 
Strive not 

Your patron's boſom to explore; 

And let not wine or anger wreſt 

Th' intruſted ſecret from your breaft. Fraxcis. 


I OWE the N to an unknown correſpon - 
d.nt, who ſent it to Mr. Payne a few days ago, direct- 
ed to the Adventurer. As I have no objection to the ge- 
neral principles upon which it is written, I have taken 
the firſt opportunity to communicate it to the public: the 
ſubject is unqueſtionabiy of great importance; and as 1 
think it is far from being exhauſted, it may poſſibly pro- 


duce another lucubration. 


A MONG ST all the beauties and excellencies of the an- 

cient writers, of which 1 profeſs mviclf an admirer, 
there are none which ſtrike me with more veneration, 
than the precepts they have delivered to us for our con- 
duct in ſociety. The fables of the poets, and the narra- 
tions of the hiftorians, amaze and delight us with their 
reſpecti ve qualifications ; but we feel ourſelves particular- 
ly concerned. when a moral virtue, or a ſocial obligation 
is ſet before us, the practice of which is our indiſpenſible 
duty : and, perhaps, we are more rcady to obſerve theſe 
inſtructions, or at leaſt acquieſce ſooner in the propriety 
of them, as the authority of rhe teacher is unqueſtionable, 
the addreſs not particularly confined or levelicd, and the 
cenſure conſcquently leſs dogmarical. 

Of all the virtues which the ancients poſſeſſed. the zeal 
and fidelity of their friendſhips appear to me as the high. 
eſt diſtinctions of their characters. Private perſons, and 

affiniries amongſt them. have been long cele- 
d and admired : and if we examine their conduct as 
anions, we ſhall find, that the rites uf their religion 
01. II. F were 
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were not more ſacred, more ſtrongly ratified, or more ſe- 
vereiy preſerved, that thur laws of ſocictv. 

The table of friendthip, and the altar of ſacrifice, were 
equaliy uncontaminated : the mytteries of Bacchus were 
enveloped with 7:5 many leaves as thoſe of Ceres; and the 
profanation of either deity excluded the offenders from 
the aſſemblics of men; the revewcr was judged accurſed, 
and impiety was thu gut to accompany his ſteps. 

Wuhan inveighing acantt the practice of the preſent 
times, or comparing m with that of rhe paſt, I mall only 
remark, rh it we cannot ment together upon the haneſt 
principles of ſocial being, there is reaton to fear, that we 
are placed in the moſt unfurtunate and lamentable æra 
fince the creation of mankind. It is not the increaſe of 
vices inſeparable from humanity that alarms us, the riors 
of the licentious, or the ovtrages of the profligate; but it 
is the abſence of that integrity, the neglet of that virtue, 
the contempt of that honour, which by connecting indivi- 
duals forined ſocicty, and without which ſocicty can ne 
longer ſublitt, 

Few men arc calc2}ted for that eloſe cope ion, which 
we diſtinguich by the appellation of friendſhip; and we 
well know the difterence between a friend and an ac- 
quaintance: the acquaimtance is in a ph uf progretlion ; 
and after having patſed through a comic of proper experi- 
ence, and given tuhcient evidence of bis merit, takes a 
new title, and ranks himiclf higher. He muſt now be 
conſidered as in a pluce of conſe quente; in which all the 
ornaments of our nature are neceflury to ſupport him. 
Rut the great requiſtes, thoſc without which all others 
arc uſeleſs, arc fidelity and taciturnity. tHe muſt not 
be ſupertor to loquacious imbecility, he muſt be well able 
to repreſs the attacks of curioſuy, and to refit thaſe 
powerful engines that will be employed againſt him, 
wine and reſentment. Such are the powers that he mus 
conſtantly exert, after a truſt is repoſed in him: and that 
he may not overload himſelf, let him not add to his 
charge, by his own enquiries; let it be a devolved, not an 
acquired commilhon, Thus accoutred, 
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« — Sub ifdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
„ Solvat Phaiclon.“ 


They, who myſteries reveal, 

«« Beneath my roof ſhall never live, 

© Slall never hoiſt with me the doubtful ſail.”* 
Faxarcis. 


There are as few inſtigations in this country to a breach 
of confidence, as fincerity can rejoice under. The be- 
trayer is for ever ſhut out from the ways of men, and his 
diſcoveries are deemed the eſſects of malice. We wiſely 
imagine, he muſt be actuated by other motives than the 
promulgation of truth; and we receive his evidence, how- 
—— 2 VIDA 1 * i 

require a reception vate advices z 
— the — of —— the intel- 
ligence, the wiſdom of it but * encourages the intel- 
ligencer. There is no name ſo odious to us, as that of 
an informer. The very alarm in our ſtreets at the ap- 
proach of one, is a ſufficient proof of the general abhor - 
rence of this character, 

Since thele are the conſcquenrial conditions upon which 
men acquire this denomination, it may be aſked, what are 
the inducements to the treachery. I do not ſuppaſe it al- 
ways proceeds from the badneſs of the mind; and indeed 
I think it is impollible that it ſhould : weakneſs diſcovers 
what malignity propagates ; till at laſt, confirmation is 
required, with the ſolemnity of gu from the firk 
author of rhe report; who only deſigned to gratify his 
own [»quacity, or the importunity of his Companion. An 
dic vautty inclines vs to enumcrate our parties of mirtli 
and friendihip; and we bclicve our importance is in- 
creaſed, by a recapitulation of the diſcourſe, of which we 
were ſuch diſtiuguithed ſharcrs : and to ſhew that we 
were £iteemed ſit to be entruſted with affairs of great con- 
cern and privacy, we nutably give in our detail of them. 

There is, beſides, a very general inclination amongſt us 
to hear a ſecret, to whomſocver it relates, known or un- 
known to us, of whatever import, ſerious or triſling, ſo — 
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te but a ſecret : the delight of telling it, and of hearing it, 
are nearly proportionate and equal. I he pſi for ot the 
valuable treaſure app ars. ind. ed rather to have the ad- 
vantage; and he ſcems to claim his ſuperiority. 1 have 
diſcovered at once in a arge company, by an air and de- 
portment that is «flumed upon ſuch occaſions, who it is 
that is conſcious of this happy charge: he appears refileſs 
and full of doubt for a conſidcrable time; has frequent 
conſultations with himſelf, like a bee undetermincd where 
to ſertle in a variety of fweers ; till at laſt, one happy car 
attracts him more forcibly than the reſt, and there he 
fixes, © ficaling and giving odours.” 

In a little time it becomes a matter of great amazement, 
that the whole town is as wel! acquainted with the ſtery, 
as the two who were ſo bufiily engaged; and the conſter- 
nation is greater, as cach reporter is confident, that he only 
communicared it to one perſim. © A report,” ſays Stra- 
da, thus tranſmitted from one to ove, is like a drop of 
« water at the top of a houſe; it deſcends but from tile 
to tile, yet at laſt makes its way to the gutter, and then 
« is involved in the general fiream.” And if I may add 
to the compariſon, the drop of water, after its progreſs 
through all the channels of the ſtrrets, is not more conta- 
minated with filth and dirt, than a timple ſtory, after it 


has paſſed through the mouths of 2 few modern talc- 
bearers. 
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No faith of par. rerſhip dominion owns ; 
Still diſcord huvers o'er divided thioncs. 


II is well known, that many things appcar plauſible in 

ſpeculation, which can never be reduced to practice; 
and that of the numbericfs projects that have flattered 
mankind with theoretical ſpeciouſneſs, fc have terved 
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any other purpoſe than to ſhew the ingenuity of their 


contrivers. A voyage to the moon, however romantic 
and abſurd the ſcheme may now appcar, ſince the proper- 
ties of air have been better underſtood, ſeemed highly 
probable to many of the aſpiring wits in the laſt century, 
who began to doat upon their gloſſy plumes, and fluttered 
with impatience for the hour of their departure : 


66 Pereant veſtigia mille 

« Ante fugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum.“ 
% Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft ; 

« And, cre he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps ae loſt.“ Pore. 


Among the f.llacies which only experience can detect, 
there are ſome, of which icarccly experience itſelf can de- 
firov the influence ; ſome which, by a captivating ſhew of 
indubitable certainty, are perperuvally gaining upon the 
human mind; and which, though every trial ends in diſ- 
appointment, obtain new credit as the ſenſe of miſcarriage 
wears gradually away, perſuade us to try again what we 
have tried alrcady, and expoſc us by the ſame failure to 
double vcxation. 

Of this tempting, this deluſive kind, is the expet᷑tation 
of great perf,rmances by confederated firength. The 
ſpeculatiſt, when he has carefully obierved how much 
may be performed by a ſingle hand, calculates by a very 
cuſy operation the force of thouſands, aud gocs on accu- 
mulating power till reſiſtance vaniſhes before it; then re- 
joices in the ſucceſs of his new ſcheine, and wonders at the 
folly or idleneſs of former ages, who have lived in want 
of what might fo readily be procure, and ſuffered them- 
telves to be deburred from happineſs by obſtacles which 
one united et would have fo caſily ſurmounted. 

But this vigantic phantom ef collective power vaniſhes 
„ once into air and empriucts, at the firſt attempt to put 
7 into action. The different apprehenſions, the diſcurd- 
wat pattions, the jarring interetts of men, will ſcarcely 
permit that many thou! unite in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated defign, ſome will never be 
vrought to diſcern the end; and of the ſeveral means by 
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which it may be accompliſhed, the choice will be a per- 
petual ſubject of debate, as every man is ſwayed in his 
determination by his own knowledye or convenience. In 
a long ſcrics of action, ſome will languiſh with farigne, 
and ſome be drawn off by preſent gratifications; ame 
will loner bec:uſe others labour. and {© me will cr lr to 
labour becauſe others joiter: and if enge they come 
within profpeR of ſucceſs and preßt, fome will be gr dy 
and others envious; fome will undertake more than ty 
can perform, to enlarge their claims of advantage; fume 
will perform lefs than they undertake, leſt their lab. urs 
ſhould chiefly turn to t e benefit of others. 

The hiftory of mankind informs us hat a ſingle power. 
is very ſeldom broken by a confederacy. States of diffe- 
rent intereſts, and aſpects malevolent to cach her, may 
be united for a time by common diſtreſs; and in the ar- 
dour of {cif prefcervaticn fall unanimouſly upon an enemy, 
by whom they are all equally endangered. Bur if their 
firſt attack can be v-ithfrood, time wil. never fail to diſ- 
ſulve their union: ſaccels and miſcarriage will be cquiilty 
deſtrut tive: after the conqueſt of a pic vince, they will 
quarrel in the divifion; after the los of a batte, all witl 
be endeavouring to fecure thiemſclecs by abundening the 
ri. 

From the impoſiiti.ity of confining-numb>: r+ to the con- 
ſtant and uniform protecetion of a common mtr: {tt ariies 
the difficulty of ſecurmg ſubjccts againſt the co reach- 
ment of governors, Power is always gradually Ren ug 
away from tlc mevy te the few, becauſe rae fow are more 
vigilant anc. contificnt ; it Gill commratts to a 1malicr num- 
ber, till in time it centers in a tingle perſon. 

Tous all the forms of government infrirvred among 
mankind, perpetwally tend towards monarchy; and 

wer, huwever uitfuſed through the whoic COmMMmMUNNNNYy, 
is by negligence or corruption, COMmuUutun or diſt reis, re- 
poſed at laſt in the chief magiſtrate 

« There never apprar,“ ſays Swift.“ more than five 
« cr fix men ef genius in an age; but if they were 
„united, the world could not ſtaud before them.” It is 

app), 
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happy. therefore, hν⁰ e huet this union there is 
no pichabslity., As ment k in a wader compaſ- of in- 
telletival ſn ver, they arc more likely to chvſe different 
objects of purſun ; as hey fee mere ways to the fame 
end, they wiil be e ſe eaftiy pertua (od to trance together; 
as cach ie better qualiticy to form in“ dopendent ii. me 
of private greatuets, he will rect wv th £7 aver —_— 
the project of another; as catch is mig alle 10 Giltingm 
himelf as the head of a perty, he will bets readily be 
made a follower or an atlociucc 

The reigning philoleptyy informs us, that the vaſt bo- 
dies which confinwe the untvorte arc regulated in their 
progreſs, through the ctherial ſpaces, by the perpetual 
avincy of comrary forces; by ane of whica they are te- 
firmed from de ſeiting their orbits, and Joting themiclves 
in the 1unmeniry of heaven; and held oft the other from 
ruth. twoettien,. and clatterwy round tlieir center with 
everlutiing coll n. 

The fame contraricty of impulſe may be perhaps diſ- 
covered in he minions of men: we are formed for ſocicty, 
not four, comb.natong we are wgualiy anqualnd to live 
in a ce connecten with var telluw- beings, and in a total 
iepacanon from them; we aie attracted towards cach 
other by voncral lympathy, but kept back from contact 
by priv#tc intetelts. | 

Some phiioigpurrs have been fouitth enough to ima- 
gine, that inmovements might be made in the ſy em of 
the unsere, by a different arrange ment of the orbs of 
heaven; and pi icians equally 1,yurant and equally pre- 
ſumptuous, may catily be led to iuppole, that the happi - 
nelo of our world would be promoted by 2 dine rent ten- 
dency of the human mind. It appears, indeed, to a flight 
and fuputicial wlerver, that many things impracticanle 
in our preſent Rate, might be caſily elected, if mankind 
were better diſpſed to union and co-operation : but a 
little reflection will diſcover, that if contederacies were 
caſuy formed, they would loſe their efficacy. ſiice num- 
bers would be opp» fed to numbers, and unanimmy to una- 
nimity; and mlicad of the preſent perty competirions of 
individuals of lingic tanulics, multitudes would be ſup- 

planting 
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planting multitudes, and thouſands plotting againfl thou- 


ſands. 

There is no claſs of the human ſpecies, of which the 
union ſeems to have been more expected, than of the learn- 
ed: the reſt of the world have almoſt always agreed, to 
ſhut ſcholars up together in colleges and cloifters : furcly 
not without hope, that they would {ok for that happincls 
in concord, which they were debarred from finding in ve - 
riety; and that ſuch conjunctions of intellect would re- 
compenſe the muniticence of founders and patrons, by 

ormasces above the reach of any finylc mind. 

But Diſcord, who found mean to roll her appple into 
the banquetting chamber of the goddeſſes, has had the ad- 
dref. to ſcarrer her Hurels in the ſeminarics of 1: arning. 
'i he friendihip of ftudents and of beauties is for the moſt 
part equally fincere, and equally durable: as both depend 
for happineſs on the regard of others, on that of which 
the value ariſes merely from compertton, they arc bath 
expoſed to perpetual jcaluuſies, and both jncellanily cm- 
ployed in ſchemes to intercept the praites of cach other. 

am, however, far from intending to inculcate, that 
this confincmont of the ſtudious ro ſtuclious compantons, 
haus been wholiy without advantage to tlie public: neich- 
bourhood, where it does not cemcihate frichehip, incites 
conpetition; and he that would contentedly teu in a 
lower degree of excellence, where he had no rival to 
dread, will be urged by his imparticnce of inferioruy to 
mcAant endeavours after great uttitinme.ns. 

Theſe ſtimulations of honeſt rivalry are, perizaps, the 
chief eftefts of academics and ſocictics; for whatever hoe 
the bulk of their joint labours, every ſingle piece 1» ul ways 
the production of an individual, that owes nothing to his 
colleagues but the contagion of diligence, 2 refolution 16 
write, becauic the reſt are writing, aud the ſcorn of ob- 
— u hie the reſt are illuſtrious. 
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Miow jprrpora EvuroTyy. Prov. Gu. 
Far from my table be the tel!-tale gueſt. 


I has been remarked, that men are generally kind in 
proportion as they are happy; and it is ſaid even of 
the devil, that he is good-humoured when he is pleaſed. 
Every act, therefure, by which another is injured, from 
whatever motive, contracts more guilt and expreſſes 
greater malignity, if it is committed in thoſe ſeaſons which 
are ſet apart to pleaſantry and good-humour, and bright- 
ened with enjoyments peculiar to rational and focial be- 
ings. 

Detraction is among thoſe vices, which the moſt lan- 
guid virtue has ſufficient force to prevent; becauſe, by de- 
traction, that is not gained which is taken away: * he 
« who filches from me my good name, ſays Shake- 
ſpeare, . enriches not himſelf, but makes me poor in- 
« decd :” as nothing, therefore, degrades human nature 
more than detraction, nothing more diſgraces converſa- 
tion. The detractor, as he is the loweſt moral character, 
reflects greater diſhonour upon his company, than the 
hangman; and he, whoſe diſpoſition is a ſcandal to his 
fpecres, ſhould be more diligently avoided, than he who 
is ſcandalous only by his office. 

Bur for this practice, however vile, ſome have dared to 
apo'oize, b contending, that the report, by which they 
wurcd an abtcur character, was true: this, however, 
amoumts to n more, than that they have not complicated 
malice with falſchood, and that there is fume diſlerence 
between detractum and flander. To rclate all rhe ill 
that is true of rhe beſt man in the world, would probably 
render him the objctt of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt; and if 


this practice was univerſal, mutual confidence and elicem, 
the comforts of ſociety, and the endearments of fricnd- 
flip, would be at an end. 

There is ſomething unſpeakably more hateful in thoſe 
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cies of villany by which the law is evaded, than in 
thoſe by which it us violated and deticd, Courage has 
— 4 preſerved rapacity from abhorence, as beauty 
has been thought to apologize for proſtitution; bin the 
mjuſtice of cowardice is univerſally abhorred, and like the 
lewdncſs of deformity has no advocate Thus hateful 
are the wreiches who detraft with caution ; and while 
they perpetrate the wrong, are ſolicitous to avaid the re- 
proach : they do nat ſay that Chloe forfeited her honour 
ro Lyſander; but they fay that ſuch a report has been 
ſpread, they kaow not how true. Thoſe who propagate 

reports, frequently invent them; and it is no breach 
of charny to ſuppoſe this to be always the cafe; becauſe 
no man who ſpread; detraction, would have icrupled to 
produce it; and he who thould diftuſe poiſon in a brook, 
would ſcarce be acquitted of a malicious deſign, though 
he ſhould alledge, that he received it cf another who is 
doing the ſame ctewherc. 

Whatever is incompatible with the higheſ dignity of our 
nature, ſhould indeed be excluded from our convcriarion : 
as companions, not only that which we owe to ourſelves, 
hut to orhers, is required of us; and they who can indulge 
any vice in the preſence of cach other, are become obdu- 
rate in guilt and inſenſible to wfamy. 

Revcorence thyſelf, is one of the ſublime precepts of 
that amiabie pinloſopher, whoſe liumanity alune was an 
inconteltibic proot of the diguty of his mind. Pythago- 
ras, in ht» ia of virtue, comprehended intellectual puri- 
ty; and ne ſuppatcd, that by him who reverenced him- 
telt, thoſe thou: hits would be ſuppre Ned by which a being 
capable of virtue is degraded : this divine P&C: Pt cvi- 
dently preſuppoſes a reverence of others, by! which men 
are refirained from more grofs ivumoralitics; and with 
which he hoped a reverence of fc!t would alto co-operate 
a> an auxiliary motive. 

Tue great duke of Marlborough, uhu was perhaps the 
molt accompliſhed gentleman of his age, would never ſut- 
fer any approaches to obſcenity in his preſence; and it 
was laid by the late lord Cobham, that he did not reprove 
it as an immorality in the ſpeaker, but reſented it as an 
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indignity to himſelf: and it is evident, that to ſpe k evil 
of the abſent, to utter lewdneſs, blaſphemy, or treaſon, 
muſt degrade not only him who ſpeaks, but thoſe who 
hear; for ſurely that dignity of character which a man 
ought always to ſuſtain, is in danger, when he is made the 
confident of treachery, detraction, impiety, or luſt; for 
he, who in converſation diſplays his own vices, imputes 
them; as he who boaſts to another of a robbery, preſup- 
that he is a thief. 

It thovld be a general rule, never to utter any thing ih 
converſation which would juſtly diſhonour us if it mould 
be reported to the world: if this rule could be always 
kept, we ſhould be ſecure in our own innocence againſt 
the craft of knaves and paraſites, thc ſtratagems of cun- 
ning, and the vigilance of envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature, and all the labour 
of virtue, many imperfections will be fill diſcerned in 
human beings, cven by thoſe who do not fee with all the 
peripicaciry of human wiſdom : and he is guilty of the 
mou apyravared detraction, who reports the weakneſs of 
a god mind diſcovered in an unguarded hour; fomcthing 
v hich is rather the effect of negligence, than deſign; ra- 
ther a folly, than a fault; a ſally of vavity rather than an 
eruption of malcvolence. It has, therefore, been a 
maxim inviolably facred among good men, never to diſ- 
cloſe the ſecrers of private converiation ; a maxim, Which 
though it ſeems to ariſe from the breach ef me other, 
docs yet imply that general rectitude, Which is produced 
by a conſciouſneſs of virtuous dignity, and a regard to 
that reverence which is duc to ourſelves and others : for 
to conceal any immoral purpotc, which to diſcloſe is us 
diſappoim; any crime, which to hide is to countenance 
or any character, which to avoid is to be fafc ; as it is in- 
compatible with virtue, and injurious to ſocicty, can be a 
law only among thoſe who arc chemies to both. 

Among ſuch, indeed, it is a law which there is ſome 
degree of obligation to fulfil; and the ſecrets even of 
thar converſation are, perhaps», ſeldom diſcloled, without 
an aggravati n of their guilt: it is the intereſt of ſocictv. 
chat the veil of taciturnity ſliculd be drawn over the myi- 
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teries of drunkenneſs and lewdneſs ; and to hide even 
the machinations of envy, ambition, or revenge, if they 
happen to mingle in theſe orgies among the rites of Bac- 
chus, ſeems to be the duty of the initiated, though not of 
the prophane. 

If he who has affociated with robbers, who has re- 

and accepted a truſt, and whoſe guilt is a pledge of 
is fidelity, ſhould betray his aſſociates for hire; if he is 
urged to ſecure himſelf, by the anxicty of ſuſpicion, or 
the terrors of cowardice, or to puniſh others by the im- 
porrunity of reſentment and revenge; though the public 
receives benefit from his conduct, and may think it expe- 
dient to reward him, yet he has only added to every other 
ſpecies of guilt, that of treachery to his friends: he has 
demonſtrated, that he is fo deſtitute of virtue, as not to 
poſſeſs even thoſe vices which reſemble it ; and that he 
ought to be cut off as totally unfit for human ſocicty, 
but that, as poiſon is an antidote to poiſon, his crimes are 
a ſecurity againſt the crimes of others. 

It is, however, true, that if ſuch an offender is ſtung 
with remorſe, if he feels the force of higher obligati ms 
than thoſe of an iniquitous compact, and if urged by a 
defire to atone for the injury which he has done to ſo- 
cicty, he gives in his information, and delivers up his aſ- 
ſociates, with whatever reluctance, to the laws; by this 
facrifice he ratiſies his repentancce, he becomes again the 
friend of his country, and deſerves not only protection but 
eficem : for the ſame action may be ei virtuous or 
vicious, and may deſerve either honour or infamy, as it 
may be performed upon different principles ; and indeed 
no action can be morally claſſed or cftimared, without 
ſome knowledge of the motive by which it is produced. 

But as there is ſeldom any other clue to the motives of 
particular actions, than the general tenor of his life by 
whom they are performed; and as the lives of thoſe who 
ſerve their country by bringing its enemies to puniſhment, 
are commonly flagitious in the higheſt degree ; the ideas 
of this ſcrvice and the moſt ſordid villainy are ſo connect 
ed, that they always recur together: if only this part of 
a character is known, we immediately infer that the whole 
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is infamous; and it is, therefore, no wonder, that the 
name by which it is expretied, eſpecially when it is uſed 
to denominate a profetiion, ſhould be <dious; or that a 
good man thould not aiways have ſuſſicient fortitude, to 
frike away the maſk of diſſimulation, and direct the ſword 
of juſtice. 

But whatever mi-;ht be thought of the, who diſcharge 
their obligations tu the public by treachery to their com- 
panions 3 it cannot be preteniied, that he, to whom an im- 
moral deſigu is communicated by inadvertence or miſ- 
take, is under any private obligation to conceal it: the 
charge which devolves upon tim, he muſt inſtantly re- 
nounce : for while he heſitates, his virtue is ſuſpended : 
and he who communicates ſuch deſign to another not by 
inadvertence or mifiake, but upon preſumption of con- 
currence, commits an outrage upon his honour and defies 
his rclentment. 

Let none, therefore, be encouraged to prophane the 

rizhts of converſation, much le, of friendihip, by ſup- 
potng there is any law, which ought to reſtrain the in- 
Jiznation of virtuc, or deter repentance from reparation. 


——— 
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Multi 
Cmmittunt eadem d:verſo crimina fa'o ; 
Ilic crucem pretium ſceletis tulr, hic diadema. Juv. 


Ev'ry age relates, 

"hat equal crimes unequal fates have found; 

And whilſt one villain ſwings, another's crown'd. 
Caxzcu. 


MAN, though as a rational being he has rhought fir to 

ſtile himſelf rhe lord of the creation, is yet frequent- 

ly the voluntary ſlave of prejudice and cuſtom ; the moſt 

general opinions are oftea abſurd, and the prevailing 
principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, — ay” 

reaſon 
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reaſon always appeared to be overborne by the importu.. 
nity of appetite; if the future was ſacrificed to the pre- 
ſcat, and hope renounced only for poſictiion z there would 
not be much cauſe for wonder: but that man ſhould 
draw abſurd concluſions, contrary to his immediate inte- 
reſt; that he ſhould, cven at the riſque of life, gratify 
thoſe vices in ſome, which in others he punithes with a 
gibbet or a wheel, is in the higheſt degree aſtoniſhing 3 
and is ſoch an inftance of the weaknets of our reaſon, 
and the fallibility of cur judgment, as ſhould incline us to 
accept with gratitude of that guidance which is from 
above. 

But if it is ſtrange, that one man has been immorta- 
| lized as a Ged, and another pur to death as a felon, for 
11 «tions which have the ſame motive and the fame tenden- 

| cy, merely beczuſe they were c:rcumfſtantially different ; 
it is yet more ſtrange, that this diiference has always been 
ſuch as ivcreaſes the abſurdity ; and that the action 
which expoſes 2 man to infamy and death, wants only 
greater aveoravarion of guilt, and more extenſive and per- 
vicious effects, to render him the objctt of vencration and 
applauſe. 

Bagſhot, the rubber, having loſt the booty of a week | 
amony, his aflociates at hazard, loaded his piſtols, mount- 
ed his horſe, and took the Kentiſh road, with a reſolution | 
not to return till he had recruited his purſe. Wrhm a 
few miles of London, juſt as he heard a village clock 
firike nine. he wact two gentlemen in a poſt- chaĩſe, which 
he topped. One of rhe gentlemen immediately pre- 
ſented a piſtol, and at the fame time a ſervant rode up 
atried with a blunderbuts. The robber, perceiving that 
be mould be vigorouſly oppoſed, turned off from the 
chaiſe and diicharged a piſtol at the ſervant, who inſtant- 
ly fell dead from his horſe. The gentlemen had now 
leaped from the chaiſe : but the foremoſt receiving a blow 
on his head with the ſtock of the piſtol that had been juft 
fired. recled back a few paccs : the other having fired at 
the murderer without ſucceſs, attempted to diſmount | 
him, and ſucceeded; but white they were grappling with 


* 


each other, the villain crew a knife, and ſtabbed his anta- 
- gonift 
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niſt to the heart. He then, with the calm intrepidity 
of a hero who is familiar with danyer, proceoded to rifle 
the pockets af the dead; and the ſurviver having reco- 
vered from the blow, and being imperiouſty commanded 
to deliver, was now obliged to comply. When the vittor 
had thus obrained the pecuniary reward of his prowets, 
he Ectermined to loſe no part of the glory, which, as 
conqucror, was now in his power : turning. therefore, to 
the unhappy gentleman, whoin he had plundered, he 
eondeſcended to intult him with the appiauie uf conſcious 
ſuperiority 3 he told him, that he had never rubbed any 
perſuns who behaved better; and as a tribute due to the 
merit of the dead, and as a token of his efteem for the 
bring. he o-nerouly threw him back a ſhilling, to prevent 
his being topped at the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horic, and ſet off towards Lon- 
don: but at the turnpike, à coach that was paving the 
wil obſtructed his way, and by the l ht of the flauibeau 
that was behind tit, he diſcovered that his com was much 
flamed with blood; this diſcovery threw him into ſuch 
tenfuſſon, that he attempred to ruth by; he wir, how- 
ever, prevented; and his apprarance en ing grun reafon 
o ſuipect his motive, be wes ſcited and detmard. 

In the couch were two ladies, and a little boy abgut five 

cars old. 'T he ladies were greutly alarmed. when they 
hems tht a port. was taken who was ſuppoſed to have 
zaft committed @ robbery end a morder : they aſked many 
queſtions with preat vagornets ; but their enquiries were 
little regarded. till a gt eman rode un, who ſceing their 
diſtreſd offered his atfiftance. I lie cider of the two la- 
dies ac j,Hœ=eͥ him, that her huſbazd Sir Barry Freeman 
wes upon the road in lis return from Grave, where 
he had bren to receive an only fon upon his arrival from 
India, after an abſcoce of near fx vears ; that herſelf and 
her daughter-in-law were come out to meer them, but 
were tert iſied with tie approzcnion that they might have 
deen fopped by the man who had juſt been taken imo 
cuſtody. Thur atentim was now ſuddenly called to the 
other ſide of tin coal iy the child, who cricd our in u 
tranſport of joy, There is my graad-papa.” This 
fr 2 Way 
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was indeed te ſurvivor of the three who had been at- 
tacked by Bagſhot: he was mounted on his forvant's 
horſe, and rode flowly by the fide of the chaiſe, in which 
he had juſt placed rhe body of his fon, whote countenance 
was disſigured with blood, and whoſe features were ſtill 
impreſſed with the agonies of death. Who can expres 
the grief, horror, and deſpair, with which a father chi- 
bited this ſpectacle to a mother and a wife, who czpected 
a fon and a huſband, with all the readeornets and ardour of 
conjugal and parental affeEtion ! who had long regreited 
his abſence, who had anticipated rhe joy of his return, 
and were impatient to put into his arms a picdge of his 
love which he had never ſeen 

I will not to deſcribe that diſtreſs, which tœars 
would not have ſuffered me to behold : let it ſuffice, that 
ſuch was its effect upon thoſe who were preſent, that the 
murderer was not without difficulty conducted ahve to 
the priſon ; and I am c nſident, that few who read this 
ſtory, would have heard with regret that he was torn to 
pieces by the wav. 

But before they congratu ate themſelves upon a ſenſe, 
which always diſtinguithes right and wrong by fpontane- 
ous approbation and cenſure ; let them tell me, with hat 
ſentiments they read of a youthful monarch, who at the 
head of an army in which every man became a hero by 
his example, paſſed over mountains and deterts, in ſcarcn 
of new tcrritorics ro invade, and new potentates to con- 
quer: who routed armies which could ſcarce be number- 
ed, and took cities which were deemed impreg nable. Do 
not they follow him in the path of flarghrer with horrid 
complacency * and when they toe him dclvge the praceful 
fields of indufirious thmplicity with blood, and leave them 
deſolate to the widow and the orphan of the poticffor, do 
they not grow frentic in his praiſe, and concur to duify 
the mortal who could conquer only for glory, and return 
the kingdoms that he won * 

To theſe queſtions, I am confident the greater part of 
mankind muſt anſwer in the afirmative; and yer nothing 
can be more abſurd than their different apprchenſions of 
che hero and the thick, 
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The conduct of Bag ſhot and Alexander had in general 
the ſame motives, and the fame tendency ; they both 
ſought a private gratification at the expence of others; 


and every circumſtance in which they diftcr, is greatly in 


favour of Bag ſhot. 

Nagſhot, when he had loft his laſt ſhilling, had laſt the 
power of gratifying every tie whether criminal or 
mnocent ; and the recovery uf this power, was the object 
of his expediinn, | 

Alexander, when le ſet out to conquer the world, poſ- 
ſeſſed a!) that Bag mot h hνασd to acquire, and more; all his 
appctites and pailiuns were gratifed, as far as the grarift- 
«ation of them was pofitble ; and as the force of tempta- 
tion is always ſoppoked propornonebly to (x:enuate guik, 
Alexander's guih was evidently greater than Bag that's, 
decauly it cannot be pretended that Its temptation Was 
equal. 

But thauoh Alexander could not equally mcreatc the 
means of tus own happinefs, yet he produced much more 
dreadful and cxtontiive evil wo foctery in the attempr. 
Bagthur &itied two men; and 1 have related the murder 
and is coaſequences, with ſuch particulars a uſually reute 
that fentibility, which often hes torpid during narratives 
of gencral calaminy. Alcxander, perhaps, de ſteayed a 
miliiua ; and whorver reflects, that cach individual of 
this number had fame tender attachments which weic 
broken by his deaih ; ſome parent or wife, with whom 
he mingled tears in the parting embrace, and who longed 
with fond ſolicitude for his return; or, perhaps, fome in- 
fant whom his labour was to feed, and lis viilance pro- 
tect; will fer, that Alexander was more the peſt of ſo- 
ciety than Bagih n. and more deferred a gizect in the 
proportion of a million to one. | 

It may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, to enquire into rhe 
virtues if Bagthot's character; and yet virtue has never 
been thought incompatible with that of Alexander. 
Alexander, we are told, gave proof of his greatneſs of 
mind., by his coarempt of danger; but as Bagthot's dan- 
ger was equally voluntary and imminent, there ovght to 
ve no doubt but that his mind was cqually great. Alex- 
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ander, indeed, gave back the kingdoms that he won; but 
after the conqueſt of a kingd m, what remained for 
Alexander to give? To a prince, whoſe country he had 
invaded with unprovoked hoſiiiiry, and from whom he 
had viidemiy wreficd the blefimgs of peace, he gave a 
dowina'on over the widows and rphans of thote he had 
ſlain. tlic rinſe] of dependent greatnels, and the badge of 
royal tubjcfttim. And does not Bagſhot deſerve equal 
hong ur, four throwing back a ſhilling to the man, whoſe 
perſon hc had infalred and whoſe {'m he had tabbed to 
the heart? Alexander did not raviſh or maſſacre the wo- 
men whom he found in the tent of Darius: neither did 
hone Bagthot Kii the gentle man whom he had plunder- 
ed, when he was no Jonver able ro reſiſt. 

If Bagſhot, then, is juſtly dragged to priſon, amidſt 
the rumult of rave, menaces, and cxecrations ; let Alex- 
ander, whom the lords of reaſon have extolled for ages, 
be no hnger thought worthy of a triumph. 

As the acgutſaion of hongur is frequently a motive to 
the rilgque of life, it is of grcat importance to conter it 
only vpon virtue; and as humour is conferred by the 
public voice, it 1s of equal moment to ſtrip thote vices of 
their ditzniſe v 1.ich have been miſtaken for virtue. The 
wretcl.e> who c mpole the army of a tyrant, are aſſociat- 
ed by folly in the ſervice of rapine and murder; and that 
men ſhould imagine they were deferving honour by the 
maſſacre of cach other, merely ro fiatier ambition with a 
new nitlc, is, perhaps, as i tcrutable a myſtery as any 
that has perplexed reafon, and as grots an abſurdnuy as any 
that has ditgroced it. It is not, indeed. fo much to pu- 
niſh vice. to provent miſery, thiat Ih to fee it alwavs 
branded unh n fame: for even the ſucceſſes of vice ter- 
minute in the anguih of dilappoint ment. To Alexan- 
der, the fruit of all his conguefts was tears; and whoever 
E about to gratiſv 40temperate withes, will labour to as 

mle purpoſc, a> he who thouid attempt to fill a ſieve 
with water. | 

] was accidentally led to purſue my ſubject in this train. 
by the fight of an hiſterical chart, in which rhe riſc, the 
progrets, the declcuion, and duration of empire, are re- 
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ſented by the arrangement of different colours; and 


zn which, not only exten, but duration is rendered a ſen- 


ſib!e object. The Grecian empire, which is diftinguithed 


by a deep red, is a long but narrow line ; ; became though 


xander marked Oe world with lis colour from Macee 


doin to Koept, vet the coin * peculiar th the hereditary 
pnentates h n he diſpaſſe ft. in rook place upon his 


dcath: and indeed, the — Whole name fhall be 


connected with a particular country as its king; is, to 


thoſe who hard life in the decili n, as trifling, as whe- 
ther a ſmail {pot 1a a chart mall be ſtatned with red or 
yellow. Tra mm * ld be p rmitted to decide ſuch 
quetioas by man, 10 dre Hul, is a reflection uuder which 
he only can rejoice, who believes that Gad only reigns . 
and can appropriate the promiſe, that all things thall work 
to7-ther for gourd. 
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753» 
That triummnhans Virgo 
Sail Qu: 1022Tam rettulerint pieces 
Tuliftc Chico, redderet ut ro 
Lumen jacenti, tum invear halitum 
Viz innovitam, vifibys integris. * Pau vr. 


As reſcu'd trom intended wrong, 
The mode virgin pac'd along, 

By blaſting heav'a dev:iv'd of day 
B-n:ath her ſcet th' accuſer lay: 

dne mak d, and ſoon the pray'r aroſe 
To him who bade us love our bes; 
By fa h infor<'d the pious call 
Agaia relum'd the fightlets bail. 


T* Ive an enemy, is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
a religion, which is not of man but of God. It 
could be deli ered as a precept only by hi my who lived - 

and died t. eft 4 blith it by his cx umple. 
At the coe f that fethon, ia which human frailty 
hae conmmen} ts kutlirngs which it could not ſuſtain, 
a caſon 
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a ſeaſon in which the moſt 2calous devotion can only ſub- 
flitute a change of food for a total abſtinence of forty 
days; it canner, ſurely, be incongruous to conſider, what 

aches we can make to that divine love which theſe 
ſuttcrings expreſſed, and how far man, in imitation of his 
Saviour, can ble's thoſe who curſe him, and return good 


for evil. 
but at a diſ- 


We cannot, indeed, bchold the 
tance; nor conſider it without being ſtruck with a ſenſc of 
ovr own debility: every man who compares his life with 
this divine rule, inficad of exulting in his own excellence. 
will mite his breaſt like rhe publican, and cry out, God 
« be merciiv] o me a ſinner! Thus . acquaint us 
with ouricivcs, may, perhaps, be one uſe of the precepr ; 
tur the precept canna, ya, uf be conſidered as dba 
other. 

I krow it ui be ſail, that our paſſions are not in our 
power , and that, therefore, a precept, to love or to hate, 
1s impofſible ; for if the gratification of all our wiſhes 


was effet du to love © firanger as we love a child. ve 


could not full the condition, however we might dcũre 
th: reward. | 

But admitting this to be true, and that we cannot love 
an enemy 2s we love a friend; it is yet equally certain, 


that we may perform thoſe actions which are by 
love, from a higher principle: we may, , derive 
mental excellence from natural defects. exert our rea- 


ſon inficagh ot indulging a paſſiun. If our enemy hun- 
gers we may feed him, and if he thirſts we may give him 
drink : this, if we could love him, would be our conduct; 
and this may fti!! be dur conduct, though to love him is 
impothible. The © hriftian will be premprted to reheve 
the necfiities of l enemy, by his love to God: he will 
rejoice in an opportuuity to expreſs the 2cal of his grati- 
tude and the alacriry of his cbedicncc, at the ſame time 
that he appropꝛ ĩut es the promiſes and anticipatcs his re- 
ward, 

But though he who is bent ſicent upon theſe principles, 
may in the ſcripture ſenſt be faid to love his enemy: yet 
Jumething more may ſtiil be effected: the paſſion itſeif in 

as one 
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N ſome degree is in our power ; we may riſe to a yet nearer 


emulation of divine forgivencis, we may think as well as 
act with kindneſs, and be ſanctitied as well in heart as in 
lite. 

Thoveh love and hatred are neceſſarily produced in 
the human breaft, when the proper objects of theſe paſ- 
| funs occur, as the colour of material ſubſtances is neceſ- 
| farily percerved by an cye before which they are exhibi- 
ed; vet it i; in cur power to change the paſſion, and to 
cauſe either love or hatred to be excited, by placing the 
ſamc object in different circumſtances ; as a changeable 
filk of bluc and yellow may be held ſo as to excite the 
idea either of yellow or blue. . 

No act is decmed more in jurious, or reſented with 
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2 grcuter acrimony, than the marriage of a child, eſpecially 
1O 4 a daughicr, wihour the content © of a parent: it is fre- 
quently conſidered as a breach of the ſtrorgeſt and ten- 
ur | dereft obligations; as fully and ingratitude, treachc ry and 
3 rebellion. By tlie imputation of theſe vices, a child be- 
1 comes the obicet ef indignation and reſentment: indig- 
de pation and reſentment in the breaft, therefore, of the pa- 
re 1 rent arc neceflirily (xched: and there can be no doubt, 
but that thele are {pccius of hatred. Bat if the child is 
ve conhdercd as Hill retoining the endearing {oftnets of ſilial 
7 aliuction, as it1!] longing tar reconciliation, and profauing 
by | the res of panttiage with tears; as nan 17 bern driven 
ve | from the path vt duty. only by the vis RTE of pathons 
a- winch none have aiwars reite. and Mich many have 
m- | indulged with mic rear t. rpirude ; ; thu lame objeet 
Mm mat let re cited ine! 12 ad ien and ret. um. . WW Li neu 
ct; be regarded with b , n id pity is a fecic of | WE 
115 Tuco, ind. ed, wi nv retent this breach of. — Lal duty 
vc n 1 „lac. nn ** ton: ab peri is It is the on ly one of 
vill Witch Lic oficader h2- be en pu. re, deronktrutc thar they 
1 arc wihout n ural aect iin, and that they would have 
me profiitured their, offspring, if not to luſt, yer to alfe tions 
re- which are quady vile and fordid, the thi 'r|t of gold, or 
the cravings or amnion ; for h. can cer be thou; ut to 
les, de tiacercly wieneticd in the (elicity of tis child, who 
vet When 
in 
mie 
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when ſome of the means of happineſs are loft by indiſ- 
cretion, ſuffers his reſemtmennt to take away the reſt. 

Among friends, ſallies of quick reſemment are ex- 
tremely frequent. Friendthip is a conſt ant reci; rocation 
of benefits, to which the ſacrifice of private intereſt ts 
ſomerimes neceſſary : it is common for cach to ſet too 
much value upon thoſe which he befiows, and too little 
upon thoſe which he reccives ; this mutual mittake in fo 
important an eſtimation, produces mutual cl:arges of un- 
kindneſs and ingratitade ; each, perhaps, prutefics hunſclf 
ready to forgive, but neither will condeſccud to be for- 
given. Pride, therefore, ſtil] increaſes the enmity which 
it began; the friend is conſidered as icitiſh, aſſuming, in- 
jurious and revengeful ; he conſequently beermes an ob- 

of hatred ; and whilc he ist © dcred, to love 
im is impoſſible. But thus tc nim, is at once a 
folly and a fault: cach cup to iutictt, that he is, at leaft 
in the opinion of the other, incurring the crimes that he 
imputes; that the founda / ion of their enmity is no more 
than a miſtake; and that this miſtake is the effect cr 
weakneſs or vanity, which is common to all mankind: 
the charaftcr of both would then affume a very different 
aſpect, love wo ain be excited by the return of its 
object, and each would bc impatient to exchange acknows- 
Iedgments, and recover the felicity wlich was fo ncar 
being, loſt. 

But if e hare admitted an acquaintance to our 
boſom a ud, it thould appcar thut we had miſtaken 
his ch if he ſhould betray cor confidence, and 
uſe ti edge of war 2lfuirs, win perhaps he obtain» 
ed! ef fervice, ro off cot our rin: it he defames 
ust + orid, and adds perjury to faltiiood ; if he vice 
la chaftiry of a wife, or ſeduces n daughter to pra- 
gi 1, we may fill ecmfider him ia ſuch circumftances 
a uncle us to tulltii the precept, ard to regard him 
nit the rancour of hatred or the fury of revenge. 

cry character, however it may deserve punithment, 
cows hatred only in prop: Tron as it api ars to be malt 
cicus ; and pure malice hu never been n uted to human 
bcings. The wrctch, who has thus dcccived and injured 
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., fold be conbdertd as having ultimately intended, 
not evil ro Us. bt L d to luimſelf. It ſhould alto be re- 
membered, that he has miſtaken the means; that he has 
forfencd tie fricndihip of him whole favour is better 
than life, by the fume conduct winch forfeited ours; and 
that to whatever view he ſacriſiced our tempora. intereſt, 
to that alſo ic facriiiced his own hope of immortality; 
that he is now ſockin: foliciry which he can never find, 
and incurring prunifhinont that will lat for ever. And 
how much better tum this wreotch i» he, in whom the 
contemplation of his condition can excite no pity * Sure- 
ly if ſuch an enemy hungers, we may, without ſuppreſ- 
fing any puſſion, give him food ; for who that ſces a cri- 
minal dragged to execution, for whatever crime, would 
refuſe him a cup of cold water? 

On the contrary, he wn God has forgiven muſt ne- 
ceſſarily beco:nc amiable to man: to contider lui character 
without prejudice or partiality, after it has been changed 
by repentance, is to love him; aud impartially to conſider 
it, is nut only our duty but our intereſt, 

Thus may we love our cucmies, and add a dignity to 
our nature of which pagan virtue had no conception. 
But if to love cur enemies is the glory of a Chriſtian, to 
treat others with coldncl;, neglect, and malignity, is ra- 
ther the reproach of a ficnd than a man. Unprovoked 
enmiry, the frown of unkindncfs, and the menaccs of op- 
preflion, ſhould be far from thuſe who profeſs themſelves 
to be followers of him who in his life went about doing 

; who inftantly healed à wound that was given in 

is defence ; and who, when he was fainting in his laſt 

azony, and treated with mockery and deriſion, conceived 

at once a prayer and an apology for his murderers :— 
Father, forgive them, they know not 2:bat they de. 
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Flumina libant 

Summa leve Vir G. 
—— They lightly kim, 

And geutly fip the dimply river's brim. 


IE character of the ſcholars of the preſent age will 
net be much injured and miſrepreſented by faying, 
that they ſeem to be ſuperſicially acquainted with a mul- 
titude of ſubjects, but to go to the battom of very few. 
This appears in criticiſm and polite learning, as well as in 
the abſtruſer ſciences: by the diffuſion of knowledge its 
depth is abated. 

Eutvches harangues v-ith wonderful plauſibility on the 
diſtinct merits of all the Greek and Roman claflics, with- 
out having thoroughly and attentively peruſed, or entered 
into the ſpirit and ſcope of one of them. But Eurvches 
has diligently digeſted the diſſertations of Rapin, Bou- 
hours, Felton, Black wail, and Rollin; trratiſes that ad- 
miniſter great conſolation to the indoleut and incurious. 
to thoſe who can tamely reſt ſatisficd with ſecond-hand 
knowledge, as they give concite accounts of all the great 
heroes of ancient literature, and enable them to ſpeak of 
their ſeveral characters, without the tedious drudyery of 
peruſing rhe originals. But the characters of writers, as 
of men, are of a very mixed and complicated nature, and 
are nat to be comprehended in fo ſmall a compaſs: ſuch 
cbjecis do not admit of being drawn in miniature, with 
accuracy and diſtinctneſs. 

To rhe preſent prevailing puliiom for French moraliſis 
and French critics, may be imputed rhe ſuperticial ſhew 
of learning and abilities of which I am complaining. 
And fince theſe alluring authors arc become nut only fo 
faſhionable an amuſcmcnt of thoſe who call themſelves 
the polite world, but alſo engrofs the attention of acade- 
mical ſtudents, I am tempted to inquure into the merits of 
the moſt ccleorated among them of both kinds. 

That Montagne abounds in native wit, in quick pene- 
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tration, in a perfect knowlege of the human heart, and the 
various vanities and vices that lurk in it, cannot juſtly be 
denied. But a man who undertakes to tranſmit his 
thoughts on life and manners to poſterity, with the hopes 
of entertaining and amending future apes, muſt be cither 
exceedingly vain or exceedingly careleſs, if he expects ei- 
ther of theſe effects can be produced by wanton ſallies of 
the imagination, bv uſeleſs and impertinent digreſſions, 
never forming or following any regular plan, never claſſ- 
ing or confining his thoughts, never changing or reject- 
ing any ſentiment that occurs to him. Yet this appears 
to have been the conduct of our celebrated eſſayiſt: and 
it has produced many aukward imitators, who, under 
the notion of writing with the fire and freedom of this 
lively old Gaſcon, have fallen into confuſed rhapſodics 
and unintereſting egotiims. 

But thicſe blemiſhes of Montagne are trifling and un- 
important. compared with his vanity, his indecenev, and 
his ſcepticiſm. That man muſt totally have ſuppreſſed 
the narurai love of honeſt reputation, which is lo power- 
fully felt by the trucly wiſe and good, who can calmly fit 
down to give a catal gue of his private vices, and pub- 
liſh his moſt ſecret intirmities, with the pretence of chi- 
biting a faithful pifture of himſelf, and of exactly pour- 
traying the minuteſt features of his mind. Surely he 
deſerves the cenſure Quintilian beftuws on Demetrius, 
celebrated Grecian ſtatuary, that he was © , 12 
cat, of /imilitudins quam fulchritudinis amuanior; 
more ſtudiovs of likeneſs than of beauty. 

Thwmgh the maxims of the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cault, anuthcr faſhionable philoſopher, are written with 
cxpreflive elegance, and with nervous brevity; yet I mutt 
be pardoned for aſſirming, that he who lavours to leſſen 
the dignity of human nature, deſtroys many efficacious 
motives for practiſing wor:hy actions, and deſerves iil of 
luis fellow creatures, whom he paints in dark and diſa- 
grecable colours. As the opinions of men uſually con- 
tract a tinc ture form the circumſtances and conditions of 
heir lives, it is caſy to diſcern the chagrined courtier, in 
W 88 H the 
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the ſatire which this polite miſanthrope has compoſed on 
his own According to his gloomy and uncom- 
fortable ſyſtem, virtue is merely the reſult of temper and 
conſtirution, of chance or of vanity, of fathion or the fear 
of loſing reputation. Thus humanity is brutalized; and 
every high and generous principle is repreſented as ima- 
„ romantic, and chimerical; reafon, which by ſome 
is too much aggrandized and almoſt deiſied, is here de- 
graded into an abje& flave of appurite and paſſion, and 
deprived even of her juſt and indiſputable authoritv. 
As a chriftian, and as a man, I deſpiſe, I deteſt 1.c1 
debaſing principles. 

Rochefoucault, to give a ſmartneſs and ſhortneſs to his 
ſentences, frequently makes uſe of the antitheſis, a mode 
of ſpeaking the moſt tireſome and diſguſting of auv. by 
the ſameneſs and fimilarity of the periods. And fome- 
times, in order to keep up the point, he neglects the pro- 
priety and juſtneſs of the ſentiment, and groſely contra- 
dicts himſelf. < Happineſs,” ſays he, “ conſiſts ia the 
« taſte, and not in things: and it is by enjoying 
« what a man loves, that he becomes yz not by 
« having what others think defirable.” The obvious 
dottrine contained in this reflection, is the great power 
of imagination with regard to felicity : but, adds the re- 
flector, in a following maxim, We arc never fo 
« or ſo miſcrable, as we imagine ourſclves to be; which 
is certainly a plain and palpable contradictiom of rhe fore- 
going opinion. And of ſuch contradictions man inſtances 
might be alledged in this admired writer, which evident- 
ſhew that he had not digeſted his thoughts with philo- 
cal exactneſs and preciſion. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deſerve to be ſpo- 
ken of in far different terms. They are drawn with 


ſpirit and propriety, without a total departure from na- 
ture and reſemblance, as ſometimes is rhe cafe in pre- 
tended In a few inftances only he has 


ictures of life. 
failed, by over-charging his portraits with many ridicu- 
lous features that cannot exiſt together in one ſubject; 25 
in the character of Menalcas the abſent man, which, 
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applauded by once of my predeeeſſors, is ſurely ab- 
furd, and falſe to nature. This author appears to be a 
warm admirer of virtue, and a ſteady promoter of her in- 
tereſt : be was neither aſhamed of Chriftianity, nur afraid 
to defend it: accordingly, few have expadled the folly 
and abſurdiry of modith intideis, of intidels made 
vanity and not by want of conviction, with fo much ſoli- 
dity and plcafantry united: he diſdained to ſacriſice truth 
t0 — and licentiouſneſs. Many of his characters are 
perſona!, and contain alluſions which cannot now be un- 
derftood. It is, indeed, the fate of perſonal ſatire to 
periſh with the generation in which it is written: 
artſul ſtrobes in Theophraſtus himſelf, perhaps, appear 
courſe or inſipid, which the Athenians look. d upon with 
admiration. A different age and different nation render 
us incapable of relifhing {cveral beautics in the Alchy- 
miſt of Johnſon, and in the Don Quixote af Cervantes. 

Saint Evremond is a florid and verboſe trifler, without 
noveity or ſoſidity in his refl-&ions. What more can be 
expected from one who propoted the diflolure and affected 
Perronius for his model in writing and living? 

As the corruption of our taſte is not of equal cone» 
quence with the depravation of our virtue, 1 ſhail not 
end ſo much time on the critics, as I have done on rhe 
mor:lifts of France. 

How admi:+bly Rapin, the moſt popular among then, 
was quzlined to h mn judig ment upon Homer and 1 hucy- 
ads, Demotitencs and Plata, may be gathered from an 
anec' ;c preſerved by Meaaye, who affirms upon bis own 
knowicdge, that Le Fevre of Saumur furnithcd this af- 
ſuming critic with the Greck paſſages he had occa n ta 
cite, Kapin him elf being totally ignorant of that lan- 
guage. The cen{ures and the commendations tit witer 
beſtows, are general and indiſcriminate; without ſpecify- 
ing tlie reaſons of his approbation or diflike, and without 
alledging the paſſages that may ſupport lis opinion: 
whercas juſt criticiſm demands, not only that every 
beauty or blemith be minutely pointes out in its diiſ. re 
degree and kind, but alſo that rhe reaſon and foundation 
of cxcellencics and faults be accurately aſcertamed. 

H 2 Bally 
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Bofſu is uſually and juſtly placed at the head of the 
commentators on Ariftotle's poetics, which certainly he 
underſtood and explained in a more maſterly manner than 
either B/ ni or Cattelvetro: but in one or two inſtances lie 
has indulged a love of ſubtiity and groundleſs retnement, 
That I may rot be accuſed of affecting a kind of hatred 
againſt all the French critics, I woud obſerve, that this 
learned writer merits the attention and diligent peruſal 
of the true ſcholar. What 1 principally admire in Boſſu, 
is the regularity of his plan, and the exattnels of his 
method; which add utility as well as beauty to his work, 

Brumoy has diſplayed the cxcellencies of the Greek 
Tragedy in a judicious and comprchcentve manner. His 
tranflations are faithful and clegant; and the analyſis of 
thoſe plays, which, on account of ſome circumſtances in 
ancient manners would ſhock the readers of this age, and 
would not therefore bear an entire vcrhon, is perſpicuous 
and full. Of all the French critics, he and the judicious 
Feneion have had the juſtice to confeſs, or perhaps the 

etration to perceive, in what inf.ances Corneille and 
— have falſificd and modernized the characters, and 
overloaded with unneceflary intrigues the ſimple plots of 
the ancients. | 

Let no one, however, deceive himſolf in thinking, that 
he cun gain a competent knowledge either of Arittutie or 
Sophocies, from Boſſu or Brumoy, how excellent ſo- 
ever theſe two commentators may be. To contemplate 
thete exalted geniuſes through uch mediums, is Ike be- 
holding the orb of the fon, during an cclipſe, in a vhl 
of water. But let him eagerly preis forward to rhe great 
originals : © mwet integros u fẽ; his be tue 
« joy Capproach th' untatted ſprings.” Let him remem- 
ber, that the Grecian writers alone, beth critics and 
poets, are the beſt maſters to reach, in Milton's empha- 
tical Axle, What the laws are of a true epic poem, 
hat of a dramatic, what of a lyric; what decorum 153 
« which is the grand maſterpiece to obterve. This would 
make them ſom perccive, what dulpicable creatures 
44 our common rhymers and play-wrights be; and ſhew 
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« them, what religions, what glorious and magnificent 
« uſe mi;;ht be made of poctry, both in divine and hu- 
44 man things.” a 


— 
No. L. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 2753. 


Quicunque tu jũ fraude ſemel innotuit, 
Elamm vera dict, amittit fidem. 

The ur ch that often has deceiv'd, 
Though truth he ſpeaks ; is ne'er belle“ d. 


PazD. 


W HEN Ariftotle was once aſked, what a man could 
gain by uttering faiſhoods ; he repiied, “ Not to be 
« credited when be fhratl tell the truth.“ 

The character of a lar i at ec fo hateful and con- 
tewptible, that even of thoſe who have loſt their vir- 
tue n mit by expected, that fron the violation of truth 
they nue be refrained by their pride. -. Almoſt every 
other vice that ditgruces human nature, may be kept in 
coumenance by applauſe and affociation : the currupter 
of virvin innocence fees himſelf envied by the men, and 
at leatt not deteſted by the women: the drunkard 
cafily unite with buings, devoted lie himſelf to nomy 
merriments or filent inſenſibility, who will celebrate his 
victories over the novices of imemperance, boatt rhem- 
ſeives the companions of his prowels, and tell with rap- 
ture of 11:4 multitudes whom unſucceſeful emulation has 
hurried to tie grave: even the robber and the cut · thruat 
have their followers, who admire their addreſs and in- 
trepidity, their ſtratagems uf rapinc, and their fidelity to 

gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and univer- 
fally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned : be has no do- 
meſtic conſolations, which he can oppoſe to the cenſure 
of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, where his 
crimes may ſtand in the place of virtues; but is given 
up to the hiſſes of the mulritude, without friend and 

H3 - without 
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without apologiſt. It is the peculiar condition of fulſe- 
hood, to be equally deteſted by the good and bad: © The 
« devil,“ favs Sir Thomas Brow n, + dv not tell lics to 
« one another; for truth is necflary to all ſocicties: nor 
< can the ſociety of hell fubliſt without it. 

It is natural to expcti, that a crime thus generally de- 
tcitc! fhould be generally avoided; at cas, that none 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpiticd infamy, 
without an adequate !Umpration z and that to guilt ſo ca- 
ſily detccted, and fo tevercly punithcd, an adequate —_ 
tation wv: uid not readily be found. 

Yet & it is, that in detiance of cenſurc and contempt, 
truth 15 frequently vidlated; and ſcarcely the molt vi- 
gilt and uncemirted circamfputiion will ſecure him that 


mixes With mankind, from being hourly deceived by men 


of whom it can ſcarcely be mayined, that they mcan any 
wary to him or prot to themteives; even where the 
the fabictt of convertation could not have been expected 
to Put the patums in motion, or to have excited enther 
hope or far, or zcal or malignity, fufticieut to induce 
any man to put his reputation in hazard, huwever little 
he might value it, or to OVCrPOWET the love of truth, 
however weak might be its intiucnce. 

The caſunts have very diligentiy diſtinguiſhed hes 
into their ſeveral claties, according to their variwus de- 
grees of malignity: but they have, I think, gencrally 
omitted that which is moſt common, and perhaps, not 
lcatt milchicvous; which trace the moralittis have not 
given it a name, 1 thail difiirguith as thc Lic of Va- 
nit v. 

To vanity may juſtly be impured moſt of the falſe- 
hoods, which evcry man percave: bourly playing upon 
his car, and, perhaps, mott of thaſe that are propay vated 
with: ſucceſs. To the lie of commerce, and ric lic of 
malice, the metive is fo apparent, that they are icldom 
negligently or implicitly received ; ſuſpicion is always 
watchful over the practices of interett ; and whatever 
the hope of gain; or deſire of miſchicf, can prompt one 
man to aſſert, another is by reaſons equally cogent incited 
10 refure. But vanity pleaſes hericlf with ſuch light gra- 
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rifications, and looks forward to ure ſo remotely con- 
ſequential, that her practices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtra- 
tagems are not eaſily diſcovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpurſued by 
ſuſpicion ; becauſe he that would watch her motions, can 
never be at reſt: fraud and malice arc bounded in their 
intluence; ſome opportunity of time and place is neceſ- 
lary to their agency; but ſcarce any man is abſtracted one 
moment from his vanity; and he, to whom truth affords 
no gratifications, is generally inclined to ſeck them in 
falſe hoc ds. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, © that ev 
„man has a dcefire to appear ſuperior to others, thoug 
it were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 
Such an accidental advantage, ſince it neither implies 
merit, nor confers dignity, one would think ſhould not be 
defired ſo much as to be counterfeited: yer even this va- 
nity, trifling as it is, produces innumerable narratives, 
all equally falte; but more of lefs credible in proportion 
to the ſkill or confidence of the rclater. How many may 
a man of diffuſive converſation count amemg his acquaint- 
ances, whoſe lives have been fignaiized by numberiels 
eſcapes; who never croſs the river but in a ſtorm, or 
take a journey into the country without more adventures 
than befel the: knight-errants of ancient times in pathleſs 
foreſts or enchamted caſtles! How many muſt he know, 
to whom portents and prodigics are of daily occurrence; 
and for whom nature is hourly working wonders inviſible 
to every other eye, only to ſupply them with ſubjects of 
converſation ! \ 

Others tlicre are that amuſe themſelves with the diſ- 
ſemination of falſchood, at greater hazard of detectiun 
and difyrace ; men marked out by ſome incky planct for 
univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who have been con- 
ſalted in every difficulty, entrutted with every ſecret, 
and ſummoncd to cvery tranſaction : it is the ſupreme fe- 
licity of theſe men, to ftun all companies with noiſy in- 
formation; to ftill doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with 
certain knowledge or authentic intelligence. A har of 
this Kind, with a tirong memory or briſk Wr 
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often the oracl of an Holcure club, and, 'till time de. 
covers his impoſtures, dictates to his hearcrs with uncune 
trouled authoriry ; for if a public queſtion be ftarted, he 
was preſent at the debate; if a new faſhion be met ioned, 
he was at court the Grft day of its appearance; if a new 

-rformancc of terature draws the attention of the prib- 
ki, he has patremiſed the author, and ſeen his work in 
manuſcript; if a criminal of eminence be condemned to 
dic, he often predicted his fate, and endeavoured his re- 
ſocmation: and who that lives at a diſtance from tlie ſcene 
of action, will dare to contradict a man, who r. ports 
from his own eycs and cars, an to whom all pc rlons and 
ulluirs arc thus imimatcly unkaown 7 

This kind) f fal clue bs ooneraliv ſucceſsful for 2 
time, brcaute it is practiſed ar tft with rmdity and cau— 
tion : but the protperity of the har is of thort duration; 
the reception af one Fory is always an incitement to the 
forgery of another leſe probavic: and he goes on to 
triumph over tacit cruduli®v, till pride or reaton riſes up 
a ainſt lim, and lie companions will no Junger endure to 
ſce him wiſer than themlelves. 

It is apparent, that tlic inventors of all theſe fiftions 
imend iome exaitation of thenifeives, and are lod of by 
the purſust of Ivmour from their attendance upon truth: 
their narratives alwavs imp'y fume confugquence in favour 
of their courage, their ſagacity, of theit actiene, tier 
tamihaiiy with utc learncd, or their cc prin nne 
the great; they ate always bribed by the pretem plsa- 
ſore of ſecing themſclecs HE to thaote that furtound 
them, and receiving the homage of fiient attention and 
envious admiration. 

But vanny is ſomerimes excited to fiction by lefs vi- 
fible grarifications : the preſent age abounds with a race 
of liars who are coment with the conſciouſncis of fallc- 
hood, and whoſe pride is to deceive others without any 
gain or glory to themſclucs. Of this tribe it is the ſu- 
preme plcaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe or the 
park, and to publiſh, under the character of a man ſud- 
ceniy cnamourcd, an advertiſement in the news of the 
next day, containing a minute deſcripuon of her _ 
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and her dreſs. From this artifice, howcver, no other 
effect can be expected, than perturbations which the wri- 
ter can never ſec, and conjettures of which he never can 
be informed: ſome miſchief, however, he hopes he has 
done; and to have done miſchief, is of ſome importance. 
He ſets his invention to work again, and produces a nar- 
rative of a robbery or a murder, with all the circum- 
ſtances of time and place accurately Adjuſted. This is a 
jeſt of greater effect and longer duration: if he fixes his 
ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may for ſeveral days kecp 
a wife in terror for her huſband, or a mother for her 
ſon; and pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, that by his abili- 
ties and addreſs ſome addition is made to the miſerics of 
life. 

There is, I think an ancient law in Scotland, by which 
Leafing-making was capitally puniſhed. I am, indeed, 
far from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the number 
of executions: yet I cannot but think, that they who de- 
ſtroy the confidence of ſociety, weaken the credit of intel- 
ligence, and interrupt the ſecurity of life; harraſs the 
delicate with ſhame, and perplex the timorous with 
alarms ; might very properly be awakened to a ſenſe of 
their crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-poſt or pil- 
ry: hnce many arc ſo inſenſible of right and wrong, — 
they have no ſtandard of action but the law ; nor feet guiſt, 
but = they dread puniſhment. 
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No. LI. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1753. 


Si quid ex Pindari, Flaccive dictis fuerit inter} ectum, ſplendet 
oratioz & fordeſcit, 6 quid e ſacr's Pfolmis aptè fu rit at, 
textum ? An aibri Spiriths celeftis affla:i p oditi ſordent 
nobis præſcriptis Homeri, Ewuipidis, aut Eunii. 

EnaSMUs, 

Is a d ſcourſe beartified by a quotation from Pindar and Fo- 
race? and ſhall uw think it blemiſh'd by + p:Tage from the 
ſacred Pſalms aptly imerwovyen ? DO we Ctpiſe the books 
which were d ctated by the Shit of God, in cumpariton of 
Homer, Luripides, and Euni ds? 


To the Adwenturer. 
Sir, 

1 * the library of the Benedictine Monks at Lyons, has | 
lately been diſcovered a moſt curious menuſcript of 
the celebrated Longinus. As 1 Know you wil! eagerly 
embrace every qpportuniry of contributing to promote, or 
rather revive, 4 reverence and love f r the Sacred Write 
ing", I ſend you the following extract trauſlated from this 

extraordinary work. 


My dear Terentianus. 
CU may remu-ber that in my treatiſe en the ſublime, 
I quored 2 firiking <x2mp.c of it from Mi fs the 
Jewiſh lawiver: “ Let there be Holt, and there was 
« light.” I have face met with a large volume tranl. 
lated into greck by the order of Projicmy, containing ail 
the religious cpim-ns, the civil laws and cuſtoms, of that | 
ſmamlar and unaccountable perple. And to confels the 
truth, I am grcatly aft. niſhed at the imeom parable clevas 
tion of its file, and the tupreme grandenr of its images; 
many of which excel the urmcft efforts of the moſt exalt- 
ed genius of Greece. 

At the appearance of God, the mountains and the fo- 
reſis do not only tremble as in Homer, but © are melted 
« down like wax at his preſence.” He rides nt ona 
ſwift chariot over the level waves like Neptune, but 
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& comes flving up oa tc ings of the wind: while the 
« ſly ds clap heir ne, and the hills nd foreſts, and 
« carti and heaven, aut Þ.xtult toge her before their Lord.“ 
And how det theu cnoeive, my triend, the cxalted idea 
of the wivcrial pieicue of the wmnnite Niind can be ex- 
{t * k aUuygUd ey Li) dignity of the ſubject, but in the 
[{ wing Manner ? +» Whihcr tall I go from thy 
prelence ? 17 1 climb up into heaven, thou art trier. ! 
If Igo down to hall, lo, thou art there alſo! It I ake 
wings and fiv toward the morning, or remain in the 
utrermot parts F the weftera occan; even there al- 
o“ he pot docs not ſay © 1 ſhall find thee,” but 
far more frei and emphatically — “ thy right hand 
Wrut what majcity ard magnificence 
is the Crecor of the wor, beide whom the whole 
univerſe is repreſented as nothing, nay, lis than no- 
thing, and vanry, introduced mating the following ſub- 
lime enquiry ! + Who hath ineatured he waters in the 
« hyliow ft his hand, an. mcd out heaven with a 
_p ſpin, and camprenen led tue daft of the carth in a 
mcalure, and weizncd the mountains in ſcales, and 
« the |1lis in © balance? Prodice me, Terentianus, any 
image or defeription in Piato Lomeli, fo rruy elevated 
and die me! nere did theſe burbantans icaru to ſpeak 
of God, in terms that ane appear worthy of him? How 
comemptible and viie arc the denies of Homer and He- 
fiad, in compar:f{.n of tits Jeworah uf the alluerate Jews ! 
b*fore whom. to uſe thus poct's own words, all other gods 
are as a drop of a vu.act,” and are counted “ as the 
« {mall duſt ot the balance. 

Had I becn acquainii cd with this wonderful volume, 
while 1 was wricing my treatiſe on the Pathetic, I could 
have enriche q ny work with many ſtrokes of eloquence, 
more irreſihibly moving than any I have burrowed from 
our three great tragediuns, or even from the tender Si- 
monides himiclf. The fame Moles I formerly mention- 
ed, relates the hiſtory of a yuuth ſuid into captivity by 
his brethern, in a manner to deeply intereſting, with 10 
many little ſttokes of nature and paiſion, with ſuch pe- 

rating krowiedge of the human heart, with ſuch vas 
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rious and unexpected changes of fortune, and with ſuch a 
firiking and important diſcovery, as cannot be read with- 
out aſtoniſmment and tears; ard which I am almoſt con- 
fidemt Arifictle would have preferred tu the ſtory of his 
a mired OEdipos, for the artificial manner in which the 
recognition, ai ayrwes7 ts is effected, emerging gradual- 
ly from the incidents and circumſtances of the ſtory irſclf, 
and not from things <xtrinfical and uncſſential to the 
fable. 

In another part we are preſented with the picture of a 
man moſt virtuous and upright, who, for the trial and 
excerciſe of his fortitude and patience, is hurled down 
from the ſummits of felicity, into the loweſt depths of 
diſtreſs and defpair. Were ever ſorrow and miſcry and 
compaſlicm exprt ſſed more forcibly and feelingly, than by 
the hehaviour of his friends, who when they firſt diſco- 
vered him in this altered condition, deſtitute, afflicted, 
tormented, fat down with him upon the ground ſeven 
& days, and ſeven niglus; and none ſpake a word unto 
« him. for they ſaw that his grief was very great.” Let 
us candidly cemfeſe, that this noble paſſage is equal, if 
net ſoperior to that celebrated deſcription of parental ſor- 
row in Aſchylus; where the vencrablc father of tragedy, 
vr hole fire and enthuſiaſm ſometimes force him forwards to 
the very borders of imprubability, has in this inftance juſtly 
repreſent d Niobe fitting diſconſolately three days toge- 
ther um the tomb of ber children, covered with a veil, 
and obtervivg a profound filence. Such filences are ſome- 
thing more aff-ting, and more ſtrongly expreffive of pai- 
fon, than the moſt artful ſpeeches. In dophocles, when 
the unfortunate Deianira diſcovers her miſtake in having, 
ſent a poiſoned veſtment to her huſband Hercuks, her 
ſurprize and ſorrow arc unſpeakable, and ſic aniwers net 


her fon who acquaints her with the dilaſter, but ges olt 
the ſtage without uttering a ſellable. A writer unac- 


quainted with nature and the heart; would have put n 
into her mouth twenty florid Tambics, in which the would 
virterly have bewailed her nits fortunes, and informed the 


hett ors that tle was going to die. 


In r-prefenting likewiſe the deſolation and deſtructian 


. cities of Babylon and Tyre, theſe Jewiſh 1 
vt 
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have aſſorded many inſtances of true pathos. One of 
them expreſſes the extreme diftreſs occaſioned by a fa- 
mine, by this moving circumſtance : « The tongue of the 
« ſucking child cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for 
« thirſt; the young children aſk bread, and no man 
« breaketh it unto them; the hands of the pitiful wo- 
« men have ſodden thor own children.” Which tender 
and affecting firoke reminds me of the picture of a ſack- 
ed city by Ariftides the Theban, on which we have {5 
often gazed with inexpreſſihle delight: that great artiſt 
has expreſſed rhe concern of a bleeding and dying mo- 
ther, left her infant, who is creeping to her fide, thould - 
lick the blood that fouws from her breaſt, and miſtake it 
for her milk. 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer repreſents the 
horrors of a conquered city, by ſaying, that her herocs 
ſhould be ſlain, her palaces overthrown, her matrons ra- 
viſhed, and her whole race enflaved. But one of theſe 
Jewiſh pocts, by a fingle circumſtance, has far more em- 
phatically pointed oat the utter deſolation of Babylon: 
« will make a man more precious than ſine gold; even 2 
« ſingle perſon than the golden wedge of Ophir.” 

What ſ.cms to be particularly excellent in theſe writers, 
is their ſelection of ſuch adjuncts and circumftances upon 
each ſubject, as ate beſt calculated ro firike the 1nagina- 
tion and embelliſh their deſcriptions. Thus, they think 
it not enough to ſay that Babylon, the glory of king- 
« doms, ſhall never more be inhabited; but they add a 
pictureique ſtroke, neither ſhall the Arabian pitch his 
tent there: the wild beafts of the iſland ſhall cry in 
« — deſolate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant 
« places.” 

You have heard me frequently obſerve, how much 
viſians, or images, by which a writer ſeems to bchold 
objects that are abſent, or even non-cxiftent, contribute to 
the true ſiblj ne. For this reaſon I have ever admired Mi- 
nerva's {pccch in the titth book of the Ilia, where the 
tells her favourite Diomede, that ſhe will purge his 
« eyes from the mitts ef mortality, and give him power 

Vor. II. 9 9 « clearly 
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clearly to diſcern the that were at that time aſſiſt- 
« ing the Trojans, that he might not be guilty of the im- 
« picty of wounding any of the celeſtial beings, Venus 


« —_ Obſerve the ſuperior ſtrength and liveli- 
neſs of the following _ * Jehovah,” the rutclar 
God of the Jews, © opened the eyes of the young man, and 
„ he ſaw; and behold, the mountain was full of horſcs, 
„ and chariots of fire round about him 

Do we ftart, and tremble, and turn pale, when Oreſtes 
exclaims that the furics are ruſhing forward to ſeize him ? 
and ſhall we be lefs affefted with the writer, who breaks 
out into the following queſtion ? < Who is this that com- 
« eth from Edom with dyed garments from Boſra ; this 
« that is gloxious in his apparcl, travelling in the great- 
« nefs of his ſtrength? —lt is the avenging God of the 
oppreſſed Jews, whom the poct imagines he beholds, 
and whoſe anſwer follows, I that am mighty to ſave.” 
« Wherefore,” reſumes the poet, art thou red in thine 
* apparel, and o£ arments like him that treadeth in the 
« wine-far?” ve trodden the wine-preſs alone,” 
anſwers the God; and of the people there were none 
« with me: for I will tread them in mine anger and 
« trample them in my fury, and their blood thall be 
« ſpriakled upon my garments, and I will ſtain ail my 
„% raiment.” Another writer, full of the idca of that 
deftruftion with which is country was threatencd, crics 
out, How lung thall 1 f.c the ſtandard, and hear the 
« ſound of the trumpet!” And to repreſent total deſola- 
tion, he imagines he ſecs the univerſe reduced to its pri- 
mitive chaos: I beheld the carth, and lo! it was with- 


« out form and void; and the hcavens, and they had no | 


« light.” 


Above all, I am marvcllouſly truck with the beauty 


and boldneſs of the Proſopopæias, and the rich variety of 
compariſons, with which every page of theſe extraordi - 
nary writings abound. \V hen 1 thall have pointed out 2 


few of theſe to your view, I thall think your curioſity will 


be ſufficiently excited to peruſe the book itſelf from which 
they are drawn. 3 
ct 
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diced againſt it, by the reproaches, raillery, and ſatire, 
which I know my friend aud diſciple P rphyry, is perpe - 
tually pouring upon the Jews. Farewell. 

Z 
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le nugz ſeria ducent | 

In mala deriſum. Hor, 
Trifles ſuch as theſe 

To ſerious miſciicfs lead. FrxArcis. 


To the Adventurer. 

Sir, 
FHOUGH there are many calamirics to which all men 
are equally expoſed, yet ſome ſpecics of intellectual 
diſtreſs are thought to be peculiar to the vicious. The 


various evils of diſeaſe and poverty, pain and ſorrow, are 


frequently derived from others; but ſhame and confuſion 
are ſuppoſed to proceed from ourſelves, and to be incurred 


only by the miſconduct which they puniſh. This ſup- 


— is indeed ſpecious; but I am convinced by the 
geſt evidence that it is not truce: I can e C 
rience to theory; and as it will appear that I ſuſſer con» 
fiderable loſs by my teſtimony, it muſt be allowed ro have 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing charatteriſtic of ſincerity. 

That every man is happy in proportion as he is vir- 
tuous. was once my favourite principle: I advance and 
defended it ia all companics; and as rhe laſt effort of my 
genius in its behalf, I contrived a ſeries of events by which 
x was iliuſtrated and eftablithed : and that I might ſub- 
fiiture action for narrative, and decorate ſentiment with 
the beauties of poctry, I regulated my tiory be the rules 
of the drama, and with great application and labour 
wrought it into a tragedy. | 
When it was finilhed, I fate down like Hercules after 
his labours, exulting in os and cnjoying the furure 

by 
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by anticipation. I read it to every friend who favoured 
me with a vifit, and when I went abroad I always put it 
into my pocket. Thus it became known to a circle that 
was always increaſing ; and was at length mentioned with 
ſuch commendation to a very great lady, that ſhe was 

leaſed to favour me with a meſſage, by which I was 
invited to breakfaſt at nine the next morning, and ace 
quainted that a fele& company would then expect the 
pleature of hearing me read my play. 

The delight that I received from the contemplation of 
my performance, the encomium of my friends, and eſ- 
pecially this mefſage, was in my opinion an experimental 
proof of my principles, and a reward of my merit, I 
reflected with great fſelf-compiaccnce, upon the general 
complaint that genius was without patronage; and con- 
cluded, that all who had been neglected were unwortliy 
of notice. I believed that my own elevation was not only 
certain but near ; and that the repreſentation of my pla 
would be ſecured by a meſſage to the manayer, whic 
would render the mortifying drudgcry of ſolicitation and 
attendance unne ceſſary. 

Elated with theſe expectations, I rofe early in the 
morning. and being drefted long be fore it was time to ſet 
out, 1 amuſed myſelf by repeating the favourite paſſages 
of my tragedy aloud, forming police anfwers to the com- 
pliments that ſhould be made me, and adjutiing the cere- 
mony of my viſit. 

I obſerved rhe time appointed with ſuc!: punctuality, 
that I knocked at the door while the clock was ſtriking. 
Orders had been given for my admittance; and the por- 
ter being otherwiſe engaged, it happened that the ſer- 
vant whoſe place it was to introduce me, opened the door 
in his ftead, and upon hearing my name, advanced di- 
realy before me into the room; ſo that no diſcovery was 
made cf an enormous gene of brown paper, which ſome 
miſchievous brat had with a creoked pin hung between 
the two locks of my major pcriwig. I foll-wed the valet 
into a magnificent apartment, where, after I had got 
within a very large Indian ſcrcen, I found five ladies and 
8 gentleman. | 
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I was a little diſconcerted in my firſt addreſs, by the 
that was ſhewn me, and the curiofity with which 
I was regarded: however, I made my general obciſance, 
and addreſſing myſelf in particular to the elder of rhe la- 
dies, whom I conſidered as my patronefs, I exprefſed my 
ſenſe of the honour ſhe had done me, in a mort fpeceh 
which 1 had preconccived for the purpoſe ; vuc I was 
immediately informed, that the lady who: fa our 1 had 
acknou ledged was not yet come down : this miſtake in- 
creaſed my confuſion ; fur as 1 could not again repeat the 
(ume words, I rcfl-&ted, that I ſhould be at laſt unpre- 
pared for the occation on which they were to have been 
uſed. The company al! this while continucd ſtanding : 
therefore haſtily turned abut, to reconnomnre my chair: 
but the moment I was ſeatcd, I perceived every one la- 
bouring to ſtifle a laugh. 1 inſtantly {uipefted that T 
I had committed ſome ridiculons indecorum, and at- 
tempted to apologize for I knew not hat offence : but 
after fome heſitation, my extreme ſenſibility ſtruck me 
ſpecchleſs. The gentleman, however, kindly diſcovered 
the cauſe of their merriment, by cxclaiming again the 
rude licentioutneſs of the vulgar, and at the 7 — time 
taking from behind me the pendulous _—_ to the ho 
nours of my lead. This diſcovery afforded me inex- 
preſiible relief; my paper rameilic was thrown into the 
fire, and I joined in the laugh which it produced: but I 
was ftili embarraſſed by the conſequences of my miſtake, 
and expected the lady by whom 1 had been invited, with 
ſalienude and apprebenfion. 

When the came in, the deference with which ſhe was 
treated by perſons who were ſ much my ſuperiors, truck 
me with awe; my powers of recolicctioa were ſuſpend- 
ed, and I ref.lved to exprets my ſentiments only by rhe 
low neſo of my bow and the diſtance of my behaviour: 1 
therefore haftily retreated backward; and at the ſame time 
bowing with the moſt pr fund reverence, unhappily 
overturned the ſcrecn, which in its fall threw down rhe 
breaſifaſt table, broke all the china. and crippled rhe lap- 
dog. In the midſt of this ruin 1 ftood torpid in filence - 
and amazement, ſtunned with the ſhricks of the ladies, 
the yelling of the Gy __ clattering of the _ 
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and while I conſidered myſelf as the author of ſuch com- 
plicated miſchief, I believe 1 felt as keen anguiſh as he, 
who with a halter about his neck locks up, while the 
other end of it is faſtening to a gibbet. 

The ſcreen, however, was ſoon replaced, and the bro- 
ken china removed; and though the dog was the princi- 
pal object of attention, yet the [adv ſomctimes adverted to 
me: the politely defired that I would confider the acci- 
dent as of no conſequence ;z the china, the ſaid was a tri- 
fle, and the hoped was more frighted than hurt. 
I made ſome apology, but with great confuſion and inco- 
herence : at length, however, we were again ſcated, and 
break. faſt was brought in. 

I was extremely mortified to perceive, that the diſcourſe 
turned wholly upon the virtues of pompey, and the con- 
ſequences of his hurt: it was examined with great atten- 
tion and ſolicitude, and found to be a razure of the ſkin 
the whole length of one of his fore- legs. After ſome to- 
= application, his cuſhion was placed in the corner by 

is lady, upon which he lay down, and indeed whined 
pitcouſl y. | 

vas beginning to recover from my perplexity, and 
had juſt made an attempt to introduce a new ſubject of 
converſation, when caſting my eve downwerd 1 was again 
thrown into extreme confuſion, by ſeeing ſancthing hang 
from the fore-part of my chair, which I imagincd to he a 
portion of my ſhirt; though indeed it was no other than 
the corner of a napkin on which 1 fat, and which, during 
the confuſion produced by the fall of the ſcreen, had been 
left in the chair. 

My embarrafiment was ſoon dilcovered, though the 
cauſe was miſtaken; and the lady hoping 10 remove i, 
by giving me an unity to diſplay my abilities with- 
out the reſtraint of ceremony, reque ſted that I wouid now 
give her the pleaſure which ſhe had impaticntly expected, 
and read my play. 

My play. | ©. I was obliged to produce, and hav- 
ing found an opportunity haſtily to Lutton up the corner 
of the nts wo the manuſeript lay open 4 my lap, 1 
de gau to read: and rhovgh my voice was at firſt languid, 

tre mulous, 
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tremiilous, and irreſolute, yet my attention was at length 
drawn from my ſuuation to my ſubject; 1 pronounced 
with greater emphaſis and propricty, and I began to watch 
for the effects which I expected re» produce upon my au- 
ditors; but I was extremely mortiſied to find, that when- 
ever I pauſed to give room for a remark or an cacommm, 
the interval was tilted with an ejaculation of pity fur the 
dog, who ſtill continued to whine upon his cuthion, and 
was lamented in theſe aſſectionate and purhetic terms 
— Ah! poor, dear, pretty, little creature.” 

It happened however that by ſome incidents in the fourth 
act the paliions were apparently intereſted, and ] was juſt 
exulting in my ſucceſs, when the lady who ſat next me 
unhappily opening her ſnuſt-box, which was not effected 
without ſome dithculry, the duſt that flew up threw me 
into a fit of ſncezing, which inſtantly cauſed my upper hp 
to put me again out of countenance : I therefore haſtily 
felt for my handkerchicf, and it was not with lefs emo- 
tion than if I had ſeen a ghoſt, that I diſcovered it had 
becu picked out of my pocket. lu the mcan time the 
opprobious eitufon deſcended like an icicle to my chin; 
and the eyes of the company, which this accident had 
drawn upon me, were now turacd away, with looks 
which ſhewed that their pity was not provi againkt the ri- 
dicule of my difirefs. What I tuifered at this moment, 
can neither be expreſſed nor conccived: I turned my head 
this way and that in the anguith of my mind, without 
knowing what I ſought ; and at laft bolling vp my ma- 
nulcript he fore my fact, ] was c. mpelled to make uſe of 
the cad of my neckcl th, which Hun buttoned into my 
boſom. After many painful efforts I proceeded in m 
lecture, and again fxcd the attention of my hearers. The 
fourth act was ſinithed, and they cxpreſſed yreat impa- 
tience to hear the cataftrophe : 1 therefore began the fifth 
with freſh contidence and vit; but before 1 had read 
a page, I was. interrupted by tuo gentlemen of great qua- 
luy, prof ſors of buckitin, who cane with a deſign to 
wait upon the ladies to an auction. 

- I roſe up with the reſt of the cumpmuny when they came 
in; but wit was my aton;luncnt, to perceive the nap- 
king 
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kin, which 1 had I ſecured by one corner, 
hang down from my waiſt to the ground! From this di- 
lemma, however, 1 was dclivered by the noble buck who 
ſtood neareſt to me; who ſwearing an oath of aſtoniſh- 
ment, twitched the napkin from me, and throwing it to 
the ſervant, told him that he had redeemed it from the 
rats, who were dragging it by degrees into a place 
where he would never have Looked for it. The young 
ladies were ſcarce leſs confounded at this accident than 
J; and the noble matron heric!? was ſomewhat diſ- 
concerted; the ſa my extreme confuſion ; and thought 
fir to apologize for her couhn's behaviour: + He is 
« a wild boy, Sir,” ſays the, © he plays theſe tricks 
it. When we were once more ſeated, the bucks, 

the peremptory refuſal of the ladics to go out, declared 
they wouid fray and hcar the lai act of my rragedy; J 
was therefore requeſted to go on. But my fpirns were 
quite «<xhauſted by the violent agitation of my mind ; and 
] was mrmidatcd by the preſence of two perions, who 
appcarcd to conſider me and my performance as objects 
only of merriment and ſport. I would gladly have re- 
nounced all that in the morning had been the object of my 
hope, to recover the dignity which I had already loft in 
my own eſtimation; and had fcarce any wiſh but to re- 
turn without further diſgrace into the quict ſhade of ob- 
ſcurity. The ladies, however, wou.d take no denial, and 
I was at length — to comply. 


I was much plcafcd and furprited at the atten im with | 
which my new auditors ſeemed to liſten as 1 went on: 


the dog was now fileut; 1 increaſed rhe pathos of my 
voice in proportion as 1 aſcended the climax of difirets, 
and Gattered myſelf that poctry and truth would be 
still victorious: but juſt at this criſis, the gentleman, 
who had diſengaged me from the napkin, deſired me 
to ſtop half a moment; ſomerhing, he faid, had juit 
flarted into his mind, which if he did not communicate 
he might forget: then turning to his chumpanion, 
« Jack,” ſays hc, © there was fold in Smitliticid no 
longer ago than laſt Saturday, the largeſt ox that ever 
« 1 bchc:d in my life. The ridicule of this malicious 

4 apoſtrophe 
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he was fo ſtriking, that pity and decorum gave 

way, and my patroneſs herſelf burſt into laughter: upon 
me, indeed it produced a very different effect: for if 1 
had been detected in an unſucceſsful attempt to pick a 
pocket, 1 could not have felt more ſhame, confuſion and 
anguiſh. The laughter into which the company had been 
ſurpriſed, was, however, immediately ſuppreſſed, and a 
ſevere cenſure paſſed upon the perſon who produced it. 
To atone for the mortitication which J had ſuffered, the 
ladies expreſſed tlie utmoſt impaticace to hear the con- 
cluſion, and I was encouraged by repeated encomiums to 
proceed ; but though I once more attempted to recollet᷑t 
myſelf, and again began the ſpeech in which I had been 
interrupted, yet my thoughts were ſtill diſtracted; my voice 
fatered, and I had ſcarce breath to finiſh the firſt period. 
This was remarked by my tormentor the buck, who 
ſuddenly ſnatched the manuſcript out of my hands, de- 
clared that I did not do my play juſtice, and that he 
would finith it himiclf. He then began to read: but the 
aſſected gravity of his countenance, the unnatural tone of 
his voice, and the remembrance of his late anecdote of the 
ox, excited ſenſations that were incompatible both with 
ity and tc4ror, aud rendered mc cxtremely wretched by 


ping the company perpetually on the briak of laugh- 


ter. 

In the action of my play, virtue had been ſuſtained by 
her own divmry, and exulted in the enjoyment of intel - 
lectual and independent happincſo, during a ſcries of ex- 
ternal calamiries that terminated in death ; and vice, by 
the ſucceſs of her own projects, had been betrayed into 
ſhame, perplexity, and confuſion. Theſe events were 
indeed natural ; and therefore T portically inferred, with 
all the confidence of demonſtration, that „the torments 
« of Tartarus, and the fulicity of Hlyſium, were not ne- 
« ceflary to the juſtification of the god; ſince whatever 
inequality might be pretended tw the diſtribution of ex- 
« ternals, peace is til! the prersgative of virtue, and in- 
« xclle&ual miſery can be inflicted only by guilt.” 

But the intellectual miſery which I ſuffered at the very 
moment when tlas favourne ſentiimcut was read, pro- 

duced 
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duced an irreſiſtible conviction that it was falſe ; becavſe, 
except the dread of that puniſhment which I had indi- 
rectly denied, I felt all the torment that could be inflicted 
by guilt. In the proſecution of an undertaking which I 
believed to be virtuous, peace had been driven from my 
heart, by the concurrence of accident with the vices of 
others; and the miſery that I ſuffered, ſuddenly propa- 
gated itſelf: for not only enjoyment but was now at 
an end; my play, upon which both had depended, was 
overturned from its foundation; and I was ſo much af. 
fected that I took my leave with the abrupt haſte of diſ- 
treſs and perplexity. I had no concern about w hat ſhould 
be ſaid of me when I was departed ; and, perhaps, at the 
moment when I went out of the houſe, there was not in 
the world any human being more wretched than myſclf. 
The next morning, when I reflected coolly upon theſe 
events, I would willingly have reconciled my experience 
with my principles, even at the expence of my morals. 
I would have ſuppoſed that my defire of approbation was 
- inordinate, and that a virtuous indifference about the 
opinion of others would have prevented all my diſtreſs; 
but I was compelled to acknowledge, that to acquire this 
indifference was not poſſible, and that no man becomes 
vicious by not — impoſſibilitics : there may be 
Heights of virrue bevond our reach ; but to be vicious, we 
muſt either do ſomething from which we have power to 
abſtain or negle& ſomething which we have power to 
do : there remained, therefore, no expedient to recover 
any part of the credit I had lofi, but ſetting a truth, which 
I had newly diſcovered by means fo extraordinary, in 2 
new lizht; and with this view 1 am a candidate for a 
placc in the Adventurer. | 
I an, Sir, your's, &c. 
Ds 11 AaTICLUs. 
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No. LIII. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 733. 


Quiſque ſuos patimur Manes. Vir. 
Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 


Sir, Fleet, May 6. 

PP conſequence of my engagements, I addreſs you once 
more from the habitations of miſery. In this place, 
from which buſineſs and pleaſare are equally excluded, 
and in which our only employment and diverhon 1s to 
hear the naratives of each other, I might much ſooner 
have gathered materials for a letter, had 1 not hoped to 
have been reminded of my iſe : bur ſince I find my- 
ſelf placed in the regions of oblivion, where 1 am no leſs 
neglected by you than by the reſt of mankind, I reſolved 
no longer to wait for ſolicitation, but ftole carly this even- 
ing from between gloomy ſullenneſs and riotous merri- 

ment, to give you an account of part of my companions. 
One of the moſt eminent members of our club is Mr. 
Edward Scamper, a man of whoſe name the olympic he- 
roes would not have been aſhamed. Ned was burn to a 
ſmall eſtate, which he determined to improve; and there- 
fore, as ſoon as he became of age, mortgaged part of his 
land to buy a mare and ſtallion, and bred horics for the 
courle. He was at firſt very ſucceſsful, and gained ſeve- 
ral of thc king's platcs, * is now every day buaſting, 
atthe expence of very little more than ten times their va- 
lue. At laſt, however, he diſcovered, that victory brought 
him more honour than profit; reſolving, theretore, to be 
rich as well as illuſtrious, he repleniſhed his pockets by 
another mortgage, became on a ſuddun a daring better, 
and reſolving not to truſt a jockey with hi fortune, rode 
his horſe himſelf, diftanced two of his competitors the 
ürſt heat, and at laſt won the race, by forciug his horſe 
on a deſcent to full ſpecd at the hazard of his neck. His 
cltate was thus repaired, and ſome friends that had no 
fouls adviſed him to give over; but Ned now knew the 
way to riches, and therefore without caution increaſed his 
expeuces. From thus hour he talked and dicamed of 
nathing 
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nothing but a horſe race; and riſing ſoon to the ſummir 
of equeſtrian reputation, he was conflantly expected on 
every courſe, divided all his time between lords and joc- 
kies, and, as the unexperienced regulated their betts by 
his example, gained a great deal of moncy by laying 
2 on one horſe and ſecretly on the other. Ned was 
now ſo ſure of growing rich, that he involved his eſtate 
in a third mortgage, borrowed money of all his friends, 
and riſqued his u hele fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He 
mounted with beating keart, ſtarted fair and won rhe firſt 
heat; but in the ſecond, as he was puthing againſt the 
foremoſt of his rivals, his girth broke, his ſhoulder was 
diſlocated, and before he was diſmiſſed by the ſurgeon, 
two bailiffs faſtened upon him, and he ſaw Newmarket 
no more. His daily amuicment for four years has been 
to blow the ſignal for ſtarring, to make imaginary matches, 
to repeat the pedigree of Bay- Lincoln, and to form reſulu- 
—— agaiult truſting another groom with the choice of 
is girth. 

The next in ſeniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a man of 
deep contrivance and impenetrable ſecrecy. His father 
died with the reputation of more wealth than he peſſoſſed: 
Tim, therefore, entered the world with a reputed fortune 
of ten rhuuſand pounds. Of this he very well knew that 
eight thonſand was imaginary : but being a man of refined 
policy, and knowing how much honour is annexed t6 
riches, hc reſolved never to detect his own poverty; but 
furniſhed his houſe with elegance, ſcattered his money 
wirh profuſion, encouraged every ſcheme of coſtly pica- 
ſure, ſpcke of petty loſſes with negligence, and on the day 
before an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed at 8 
public table his retulution to be jolted no longer in a hack- 
ney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous Jack 
Scatter, thc ſon of a country gentleman, who having no 
other care than to lcave him rich, confidered that litera- 
rure could not be had without expence; maſters would 
not teach for nothing ; and when a book was bought and 
read, it would fell for little. lack was, therefore, taught 
to read and write bv the butler; and when this acquiß- 
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tion was made, was left to paſs his days in the kitchen and 
the ſtable, where he heard no crime cenſured but covet- 
ouſneſs and diſtruſt of poor honeſt ſervants, and where all 
the praiſe was beſtowed on good houſekeeping and a free 
heart. At the death of his father, Jack ſet himſelf to re- 
trieve the honour of his fami'y : he abandoned his cellar 
to the butler, ordered his groom to provide hay and corn 
at diſcretion, took his houſckeeper's word for the ex- 
pences of the kitchen, allowed all his ſervants to do their 
work by deputies, permitted his domeſtics to keep his 
houſe open to their relations and acquaintance, and in ten 
years was conveyed hither, without having purchaſed by 
the loſs of his patrimony either honour or pleaſure, or ob- 
rained any other gratification than that of having corrupt- 

ed the neighbouring villagers by luxury and idleneſs. 
Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill, and paſſed eight 
ars in proſperous diligence, without any care but to keep 
books, ur any ambition but to be in time an ; 
but then, by ſome unaccountable revolution in his under- 
ſtanding, he became enamoured of wit and humour, de- 
ſpiſed the converſation of pedlars and ſtock jobbers, and 
rambled every night to the regions of gaiety, in queſt of 
company ſuited to his taſte. The wits at firſt flocked 
about him for ſport and afterwards for intereſt; ſome found 
their way into his books, and ſome into his pockets; rhe 
man of adventure was equipped from his ſhop for the 
purſuit of a fortune; and he had ſometimes the honour 
to have his ſecurity accepted when his friends were in 
diſtreſs. Elated with theſe affociations, he ſoon learned 
to neglect his ſhop; and having drawn his our of 
the funds, to avoid the neceſſity of teazing men of honour 
for trifliag debts, he has been forced at laſt to retire hi- 

ther till luis friends can procure him a poſt at court. 

Another that joins in the ſame mets is Bob Cornice, 
whoſe life has been ſpent in fitting up a houſe. Abour 
ten years ago Bob purchaſed the country habitaticn of a 
bankrupt : the mere ſhell of a building, Bob holds no 
great matter, the inſide is the teſt of elegance. Of this 
houſe he was no ſooner maſter than he ſummoned tu cu- 
= K ry 
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workmen to his aſſiſtance, tore up the floors and laid 

m anew, ſtripped off the wainſcat, drew the windows * 
from rhcir frames, altered the diſpofition of doors and 
fire-places, and caſt the whole fabric into a new form: 
his next care was to have his ceilings painted, his pan- 
nels gilt, and his chimney pieces carved: every ing 
was cxccuted by the ableſt hands: Bob's buſineſs was 
to follow the work men with a microſcope, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances, and hcighten 
excellence to perfection. The —.— of his houſe 
now brings round him a daily confluence of viſitants, and 
every one tells him of ſome clegance which he has hither- 
to overlooked, ſome convenience not yet procured, or ſome 
new mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who lad no 
wiſh but to be admired, nor any guide but the faſhion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it wes new, 
and confadercd his work as unfinithed, while any obſerver 
could ſuggeſt an addition; ſome alteration was therefore 
every day made, without any other motive than the 
charms 4 novelty. A traveller at laſt ſuggeſted to him 
the convenience of a grotto: Bob immediately ordered the 
mount uf his garden to be excavated; and having laid out 
a large ſum in ſhells and minerals, was buſy in regulating 

the diſpoſition of rhe colours and luſtres, when two gen- 
tlemen, who had aſked pcrmithon to ſce his gardens, pre- 
ſented him a writ, and led him off to lefs elegant apart- 
ments. 

I know not, Sir, whcther among this fraternity of ſor- 
row vou will think any much to be pitied; nor indeed do 
many of them appear to ſolicit compatſion, for they genc- 
rally applaud their ewn conduct, aud deſpiſe thoſe whom 
want of taſte or ſpirits ſufiers to grow rich. It were hap- 
Py if the priſons of the kingdom were filled only with 
characters like theſe, men whom profperi'y could nat 

make uſeful, and whom ruin cannot make wile : but there 

are among us many who raiſe different ſenſations, many 

that owe their preſent miſery to the ſeductions of tteache- 

ry, the ſtrokes of caſnality, or the tendetneſs of pity; 

many whoſe ſufferings diſgrace ſocicty, and whoſe virtues 

would adorn it: of theſe, When familiarity ſhall *. 
en. 
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e::bled me t© recount their ftories without horror, you 


UW may expect another narrative from, 


vir, 
T Your moſt numble ſcrvant, 
 M1SARGYRUYS. 
— — 
No. LIV. SAT URDAY, MAY 2, 1753. 


Relligio- — CLavuD ANUS. 


His confidence in heav'n 
Sunk by degree 


FF 2 recluſc moraliſt, who ſpeculates in a cloyſter, ſhould 
ſuppoſe every practice to be infamous in proportion as 
& 1s allowed to be criminal, no man would wonder: but 
every man who is acquainted with life, and is abie to ſub- 
fiirure the diſcoveries of experience for the deductions of 
tea ſon, knows that he would be miſtaken. | 
Lving is generally allowed to be leſs criminal than 
adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man much more 
infamous and contempible; for he who would modeſtly 
acquieſce ia an imputation of adultery as a compliment, 
would reſent that of a lie as an infult for which life only 
could atone. Thus are men tamely led hoodwinked by 
enſtom, the creature of their own folly, and while imagi- 
mary light Cathes u-der the ban lage which excludes the 
reality, they fond.y believe that they behold rhe fun. 
Lying, however, does not incur more infamy than it 
&ferves, though other vices incur leſe. I have before 
marked, that there are ſome practices, which, though 
they de grade a man to the loweſt claſs of moral characters. 
& yet imply ſome natural ſupcriority ; but lying is, on 
contrary, always an implication of weakneſs and de- 
feft. Slander is the revenge of a coward, and diffimula- 
non his defence; lying boaſts are the ſtigma of impotent 
Embiticn, of obſcurity without merit, and pride t tally 
2 deſtitute 
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deſtitute of intellectual dignity : and even lies of apology 
imply indiſcretion or ruſticity, ignorance, folly, or inde- 
corum. 

But there is equal turpirude, and yer greater meanneſs, 
in thoſc forms of ſpeech which deccive without direct falie- 
hood. The crime is committed with greater delibera- 
tion, as it requires more contrivance ; and h the offenders 
the uſe of language is totally perverted : they conceal 
a meaning opp»fite to that which they expreſs; their 
ſpeech is a kind of riddle propounded for an evil purpoſe ; 
as they may, therefore, be properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Sphinxcs, there would not perhaps be much cauſe 
for regret, if, like the firſt monſter of the name, they 
ſhould break their necks upon the ſolution of their cnig- 
mas. 

Indire& lies more effectually than others deftroy that 
mutual conſidence, which is ſaid to be the band of ſocic- 
ty: they are more frequently repcated, becauſe they are 
not prevented by the dread of detection: and he who has 
obtained a virtuous character is not always believed, be- 
cauſe we know not but that he may have becn perſuaded 
oy the ſophiſtry of folly, that to deceive is not to lic, and 

at there is a certain manner in which truth may be vio- 
lated without incurring either guilt or ſhame. 

But ly ing, however praftiſcd, does, like cvery other 
vice, ultimately Ciizppoint its own purpaſe: „“ A lving 
tongue is but for a moment. Detractica, when it is 
diſcovered to be falſe, confers honour, and diflimulatioa 
provokes reſentment ; the falſe boaſt incurs contempt, 
and the falſc apology aggravates the offence. 

Is it not, > wn Dr aſtoniſhing, that a2 practice. for 
whatever reafun, ſo unirerſaliy infamous and unſuccef: ful, 
Nould not be more gencrally and ſcrupulouſly avoided ? 
To think, is to renounce it: and, that I may fix the atten- 
tion of my readers a little longer upon the ſubject, I ſhall 
relate a ſtory, which perhaps, by thoſe who have much 
ſenſibility, will not ſoon be forgotten. 

Charlotte and Maria were educatcd together at an emi- 
nent boarding-tctigol ncar London; there was little difter- 
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ence in their age, and thrir peri... accompliſhments were 
equal: but though their families were of the ſame rank, 
vet, as Charlotte wes an only chilu, ſhe was conſiderably 
jor in fortune. | 

Soon after they were taken h me, Charlotte was ad- 
dreſſed by Captain Freeman, who, befides i is commiiſion 
in the guards, had a ſmall paternai eitate : but as her 
friends hoped for a more advante; cous mate the Cap- 
rain was de ſired to forbear his viſits. and the lady to think 
of him no more. After ſome frun c Fruggles they ace 
quicſecd ; but the diſcontent of bt; ++ as ſo apparent, that 
it was thought expedient to rem ve Mise into the coun» 
try. She was ſent to her aver, th! Lady Meadows, who, 
with her daughter, lived retired at the family feat, more 
than one hundred miles diſtant from the metrop..hs. Af- 
ter ſhe had repined in this dreary folirude from April to 
Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed with a viſit from her father, 
who brought with him Sir James Forreſt, a yung gen- 
tleman who had juſt ſucceeded to a baronet's ritle, and a 
very large eftate in the fame county. dir James had 
good-narure and ſenſe, an agreeable perion, and an 
caly addreſs ; Mits was inſenſibly pleaſed with his com- 


| pany 3 her vanity, if nat her love, had a new. objett ; a de- 


c to be delivered from a ſtate of dependence and ubſcu- 
rity, had gt abſorbed all the reſt; and it is no wonder 
that thts deſirt was g tihed, when ſcarce any other was 
let; or that in compliance with the united ſol:citations of 
her friends, and her lover, the ſuffered herſelf within a 
few wecks to become a lady and a wife. They continued 
in the country till the beginning of October, and then 
came to vp to London, having prevailed upon her 2unt to 
accompany them, that Miſs Mead. avs, with whom the 
bride had contratted an intimate fricndthip, might be gra- 
tied with the diverſions of the town during the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he kcard that Miſs Charlotte 
was married, immediately made propofals of marriage to 
Maria, with whom he became acquainted during his viſus 
to her fricnd, and ſoon after marricd her. 

The friendmip of the two young ladies ſeemed to be ra- 
ther increaſed than diminiſhed by their marriage; they 

K 3 were 
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were always of the ſame party both in the private 
public diverſions of the ſeaſon, and viſued each — 
without the formalities of meſſages and dreſs. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman could reflect 
without uncaſineſs upon the frequent interviews which 
this — and confidence produced between a lover 
and his miſtre{s, whom force only had divided; and though 
of rheſe interviews they were themſelves witnefles, yet Sir 
James inſenſibly became jealous of his lady, and Mrs. 
Freeman of her huſband. | 

It happened in the May following, that Sir James went 
about ten miles out of town to be preſent at the election 
of a member of parliament for the county, and was not 
expected to return till rhe next day. In the evening his 
lady took a chair and vifted Mrs. Freeman: the reft of 
the company went away early, the Caprain was vpon 
guard, Sir James was out of town, and the two ladies af- 
ter {upper ſate down to piquet, and continued the 
without once reflecting upon the hour till three in the 
morning. Lady Forreſt would then have gone home; 
but Mrs. Freeman, perhaps chice fly to conceal a contrary 
deſire, importuncd her to ſtay till the Captain came in, 
and ut length with ſome reluctance ſhe conſented. 

About tive the Captain came home, and Lady Forreſt 
immediately (cnt out for a chair: a chair, as it happened. 
could not be procured: but a hackney-coaci: being 
brov;/ht in its ficad, the Captain infiſted upon waiting on 
her ladyſhip home. This the refuſed with fome emo- 
tion; it is probable ſhe ſtill regarded the Captain with lels 
indifference thin ſhe withed, and was therefore more ſen- 
ſible of the impropriety of his offer: but her reaſems for 
re jecting it, however tourcible, being ſuch as the could not 
alledgr, he perſiſted, and her reſolution was overborne. 
By this unportunate complaiſance the Captain had not 
only thrown Lady Forreſt into confuſion, but difpicat. d 
his wife: ſhe could not. however, without unpolitencſe, 
oppoſe it; and left her uncalineſs ſhould be diſcovered, 
the affected a negligence which in ſome degree revenged i: 
ſhe defved that when he came back he vw. ould not difturb 
her, for chat the thould go directiy to bed and added, 
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with a kind of drowſy inſcnſibility, I am more than 
half aſleep already. 

Lady Forreſt and the Captain were to go from the 
Haymarket to Groſvenor Square. It was about half an 
hour after five when they got into the coach; the morn- 
wg was remarkably fine, the late conteſt had ſhaken off 
all difpoſition to fleep, and Lady Forreſt could not he 
faying, that ſhe had much rather take a walk in the Par 
than go home to bed. The Captain zealouſly expreſſed 
the ſame ſentiment, and propoſed that the coach ſhould 
iet them down at St. James's Gate. The lady, how- 
ever, had nearly the ſame objections againſt being ſeen 
in the Mall without any other company than the Cap- 
rain, that ſhe had againk its being known that they were 
alone together in a hackney-coach : the, therefore, to 
extricate herſclf from this ſecond difficulty, propoſed that 
they ſhould call at her father's in Bond-ftreet, and take 
her couſm Meadows, whom ſhe knew to be an early riſer 
with them. This project was immediately put in exe- 
cution; but Lady Forreſt found her couſim indiſpoſed 
with a cold. When the had communicated the deſign . 
of this carly viſit, Miſs Meadows intreated her to give 
up her walk in the Park, to fray till the family roſe, and 
vo home after breakfatt ; + No,” replied — Forreſt, 
I am determined upon a walk; but as I firſt get 
rid of Captain Vreeman, I will ſend down word that 
+ 1 will take your advice.” A ſervant was accordingly 
dq iſpatched to acquaint the Captain, who was waiting be- 
low, that Mits Mcadows was indiſpoſed and had engaged 
Lady Forreſt to breakfaſt. 
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No. LV. TUESDAY, MAY, 15, 1783. 
3 = nunquam homini ſatis. 
— in horas. 


Hon. 
While dangers hourly round us riſe, 
— — Francis, 
HE Captain the coach ; but being piqued 


Forreſt, not doubting but that the Captain would 
immediately return home, congratulated herſelf upon her 


was impoſſible to hide: pride and good breeding were, 


this conduct 
impoſſible, and they walked together 
till between eight nine : but the clouds having in- 
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reached Spring- Gardens. they went out inſtead of going 


back : and the Captam having put the lady into a chair 
took his leave. fie 3 | 8 
It h ed that Sir James, contrary to hi pur- 
e, — from his journey, at night. He learnt 
the ſervants, that his lady was gone to Captain 
Freeman's, and was ſecretly diſpleaſed that ſhe had made 
this viſit when he was abſcnt; an incident, which, how- 
ever trifling in itſelf, was by the mavic of jealouſy ſwelled 
into importance : yct upon recollection he reproved him- 
{ef for this diſpleaſure, ſince the preſence of the Cap- 
tain's lady would ſufficiently ſecure the honour of his 
own While he was ſtruggling with theſe ſuſpicions, 
they increaſed both in number and ftrength in proportion 
as the niglit wore away. At one he went to bed; bur 
he paſſed the night in agonies of terror and reſentment, 
doubting whether the abſence of his lady was the eſſect 
of accident or defign, liftening to every noiſe, and be- 
wildering hiinſolf in a multitude of extravagant ſuppo- 
firionas. He roſe again at break of day; and after ſe - 
vera! hours of ſuſpence and irreſohinion, whertier to wait 
the iſſuc, or go out for intelligence, the reſtleſſueſs of cu- 
riofity prevailed, and about eight he fer out for Captain 
Freeman's ; but left word with his ſervants, that he was 
gone to a neighbouring coffce-houſe. 

Mrs. Freeman, whoſe affected indifference and diffi- 
mulation of 1 defign to go immediately to bed, contribut- 
ed to prevent the Captain's return, had during his, ab- 
ſence ſuffered inexpretſible diſquict; ſhe had, indeed, nei- 
ther intention to go to bed, nor inclination to ſleep; the 
walked back ward and forward in her chamber, diftrafted 
with jealou'y and ſuſpence, till ſhe was informed that Sir 
James was below, and defired to ſee her. When the 
came down, he diſcovered that ſhe had been in tears; 
his fear was now more alarmed than his jealouſy, and he 
concluded that ſome fatal accident had befallen his wife; 
but he ſo n learnt that ſhe and the Captain had gone from 
thence at five in the morning, and that he was not yet re- 
turned. Mrs. Freeman, by Sir James's enquiry, knew 
that his lady had not becn at home: ** 
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fore, were conſirmed; and in her jcalouſy, which to pre. 
vent a ducl ſhe luboured ro conceal, Sir James found e 
cauſe for his own. He determined, however, to wait 
with as much decency as poſſible, till the Captain came 
in; and perhaps two perſons were never more embarraſied 
by the preſence of each other. While breakfaſt was get- 
ting ready, Dr. Tattle came to pay Mrs. Freeman a 
morning viſit; and to the unſpeakable grief both of the 
lady and her gueſt was immediately admitted. Doctor 
Tattle is one of thoſe male goſſips who in the common 

inion are the moſt diverting company in the world. 
Doctor ſaw that Mrs. Freeman was low-ſpiried, 
and made ſcveral efforts to divert her, but without ſuc- 
ceſs: at laſt he declared with an air of ironical import- 
ance, that he could tell her ſuch news as would make 
her look for ſomething; « The Captain,” ſays he, 
« has juſt huddled a lady into a chair, at the door of a 
Sl io ncar Spring Gardens.” He ſoon perceived, 
that this ſpccch was received with emotions very different 
from he intended to ; and, therefore, add- 
ed, that ſhe need not, ever, be jcalous; for nat · 
« withſtanding the manner in which he had related the 
incident, the lady was certainly a woman of character, 
« as he inftantly diſcovered by her mien and appear- 
« ance: This particular confirmed the ſuſpicion it was 
intended to removes and the Doctor finding that he was 
not ſo good company as uſual, took his lcave, but was 
met at the door by the Captain, who brought him back. 
His preſence, however inſignificant, impoſed ſome re- 
ſtraint upon the reſt of the company; and Sir James, with 
as good an apprarunce of jocularity as he could aſſume, 
aſked the Captain, What he had done with his wife.” 
The Captain, with ſome irreſolution, replied, that “ he 
had left her carly in the morning at her father's; and 
« that having made a point of waiting on her home, ſhe 
« ſent word down that her couſin Meadows was indiſ- 
« poſed, and had engaged her to breakfaſt.” The Cap- 
tain, who knew —— of the anecdote that had been 


cated by the Doctor, judged that 
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truth both from Sir James and his wife: he ſuppoſed, 
indeed, that Sir James would immcdiately enquire after 
his wife at her father's, and learn that me did not ſtay 
there to break faſt; but as it would not follow that they 
had becn together, he left her to account for her abſence 
as the thouglit fir, taking for granted tliat what he had 
concealed the alſo would conceal, for the ſame reaſons; 
or, if the did not, as he had afhrmed nothing contrary to 
truth, he might pretend to have concealed it in jeſt. 
Sir James, as ſoon as he had received this intolli- 
gence, took his leave with ſome appearance of ſatisfac- 
non, and was followed by the Doctor. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain were alone, 
ſhe queſtioned him with great carnefincts about the lady 
whom he had been ſeen to put into a chair. When he 
had heard that this incident had been related in the pre- 
ſence of Sir James, he was greatly alarmed leſt lady For- 
reſt ſhould increaſe his ſupicions, by attempting to conceal 
that which, by a ſeries of enquiry to which he was now 
ſtimulated, he would diſcover : he condemned 
this conduct in himſelf, and, as the moſt effectual means 
at once to quiet the mind of his wife and obtain her aſſiſt- 
ance, he told her all that had h d, and his appre- 
henſion of the conſequences : he alſo urged her to go di- 
rectly to Miſs Meadows, by whom his account would be 
confirmed, and of whom the might learn farther intel- 
gence of Sir James; and to find ſome way to acquaint 
lady Forreſt with her danger, and admoniſh her to con- 
ccal nothing. 

Mrs. Frecman was convinced of the Captain's ſinceri- 
ty, nt only by the advice which he urged her to give to 
lady Forrett, but by the conſiſtency of the tory and the 
manner in which he was affected. Her jealouſy was chang- 
ed into pity for her friend, and apprehenſion for her huſ- 
band. She haſted to Miſs Meadows, and lcarnt that Sir 
James had enquired of the ſervant for his lady, and was 
und chat ſhe had been there early with Captain Freeman, 
but went away ſoon after him: the related to Miſs Mea- 
dows all that had happencd, and think ing it at leaſt poſſi- 
ble that Sir James might not go directly home, ſhe wrote 
the following letter to his lady: 

| « My 
=. 
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« My dear Lady Forrcft, 
« AM in the utmoſt diftreſs for you. Sir James has 
1 ſuſpicions which truth only can remove, and of 
„which my indifſcretion is the cauſe. If I had not con- 
«.ccaled my defirc of the Captain's return, your defign 
* to diſe yourſclf from him, which 1 learn from 
« Miſs Meadows would have been effected. Sir James 
« breakfaſted with me in the Haymarket; and has ſinte 
called at your father's, from whence 1 write : he knows 
that your ſtay here was ſhort, and has reaſon to believe 
the Captain put you into a chair fume hours afterwards 
« at Spring-Gardens. I hope, therefore, my dear lady, 
that this will reach your hands time enough to prevent 
„your concealing any thing. It would have been bet- 
« ter if Sir James had known nothing, for then you 
« would not have been ſuſpected; but now he muſt 
„% know all, or you cannot be juſtified. Forgive the 
« freedom with which I writc, and bclieve me moſt af- 
« feEtionarely 


« Yours, 
« MARIA FrREEMAY. 


F. S. I have ordered the bearer to ſay he came from 
Mrs. Faſhion the milliner.” 


This letter was givcn to a chairman, and he was or- 
dered to ſay he brought it from the milliners; becauſe, 
if it ſhould be known to come from Mrs. Freeman, and 
ſhould fall by accident into Sir James's hands, his cu- 
rioſity might prompt him to rcad it, and his jealouſy 
ro queſtion the lady, without communicating the con- 
fents., | 
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No. LVI. SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1753- 


——Multos in ſumma pericula miſit 
Venturi timor ipſe mali. Lucanvs. 
How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays! 


tain had an- 
ſwer which directly 

His lady was juſt arrived before him, and had 
recovered from the confuſion and dread which ſeized 
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Sir James had not deccived her into a belief that he had been 
than the neighbourhood. After theſe tumul 
tuous refleEtiuns which pon in a moment, ſhe ventured 

re 
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to affirm, that © the Raid with Mifs Mcadows till eight, 
« and then came home: but ſhe uttered this falſchood 
with ſuch mari.s of guilt and ſhame, which ſhe had in- 
deed no otherwiſe than by this falſchood incurred or de- 
ſerved, that Sir James no more doubted ber infidelity 
than her exifencce. As her ſtory was the ſame with that 
of the Captain's, and as one had concealed the truth and 
the other denicd it, hc concluded there was a confederacy 
between them; and determining firſt to bring the Cap- 
tain to account, he turned from her abruptly, and imme- 
diatcly left the houſc. 

At the door he met the chairman who had been diſ- 
patched by Nirs. Freeman to his lady; and fiercely inter- 
rogating lum what was his buſnets, the man produced 
the letter, and ſaying, as he had been ordered, that he 
brought it from Mrs. Faſhion, Sir James ſuatched it from 
him, and murtering ſome expreſſions of contempt and re- 
ſentment thruſt it into his pocket. | 

It happened that Sir James did not find the Captain 
at home; lic, therefore, left a biller, in which he re- 
queſted to ſee him at a neighbouring tavern, and added 
that he had put on his ſword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading a diſcovery of 
the falſchood which the had aſſerted, diſpatched a b11|:t to 
Captain Freeman; in which ihe conjured him as a man 
of honour, for particular reaſons not to own to Sir James, 
or any other perſon, that he had ſcen her after he had 
left her at her father's : ſhe alſo wrote to her couſin Mea- 
dows, intreating, that if the was queſtioned by Sir James, 
he might be told that the Raid with her till eight o'clock, 
an hour at wiich only heriſclf and the ſervants were 


The Willett Nite Meadows came ſoon after the chair- 
man had rity nd with an account of what had happen- 
ed to the euer; and Mrs. Freeman was juſt gone in 
great haſte to relate the accident to the Captain, as it was 
of importance that he ſhauld know it before his next in- 
terview with Sir James: but the Captain lad been at 
home before her, aud had reccived both Sir James billet 
and that of his lady. He went immediately to the la- 

vern, 
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rern, and, inquiring for Sir James Forreſt, was ſhewn 
into a back-room one pair of ftairs : Sir James received 
his ſalutati@n without reply, and inftantly bolted the door. 
His jcalou!f was complicated with that indignation and 
contempt, which a ſenſe of injury from a perſon of in- 
ferior rank never fails to produce; he, therefore, de- 
manded of the Captain in a haughty tone, Whether 


« he had net that morning becn in company with his 


« wife, after he had left her at the father's?” The 
Captain, wh was incenſed at Sir James's manner, and 
deemed himſelf engaged in honour to keep the the lady's 
ſecret, anſwered, that © after what he had ſaid in 

morning, no man had a right to ſuppoſe ha had ſeen 
the lady afterwards; that to infinuate the contrary, 
« was obliquely to charge him with a falſchood, that he 
« was bound to anſwer no ſuch queſtions, till were 


properly explained; and that as a gentleman he was 


prepared to vindicatc his honour.” Sir James juſtly 
decmed this reply an equivocation and an inſult; and 
being no longer able to reſtrain his rage, he curſed the 
Captain as a liar and a ſchundrel, and at the fame ſtrik- 
ing him a violent blow with his aft, drew his fword and 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence. Whatever defign 
the Captain might have had rv bring his friend to tem- 
per, and reconcile him to his wife, when he firſt entered 
the room, he was now equally enraged, and indeed had 
ſulfered equal indignity ; he therefore, drew at the ſame 
inftant, and after a few deſperate patics un bo:t»fades, he 
received a wond in his breaſt, and reciing backward a 
few Pace s fil down. 

The noiſe had brought many people to the door of 
the room, and it was forced open juſt as the Captain re- 
ceived his wound: Sir James was ſecured, and a mei- 
ſenger was diſpatched for: ſurgeon. In the mean time, 
the Captain perceived kimiclf to be dying: and what- 
ever might before have been his opinion of right and 
wrong, and honour and ſhame. he now thought all diſſi- 
mulation criminal, and that his murderer had a right to 
that truth which he thought it meritorious to deny him 
when he was his friend: he, therefore, earneſtly dcfired 
L 2 to 
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to ſpeak a few words to him in private. This 

was immediately granted; the perſuns who had ruſhed 
m withdrew, contenting themſcives to keep guard at the 
door; and the Captain beckoning Sir James to kneel 
down by him, then told him that . however his lady might 
« have been ſurprizcd or betrayed by pride or fear into di 
« fimulation or falſc hood, ſhe was innocent of the crime 
« which he f. ed her ſolicitous to conceal:“ he then 
briefly related all the events as they had —.— ; and at 
laft, groſping his hand, urged him to eſcape from the win- 
dow, that hc might be a friend to his widow and to his child, 
if its birth ſhould not be prevented by the death of its 
father. Sir James yielded to the force of this motive, 
und eſcaped as the Captain had directed. In his way 
to Dover, he read the letter which he had taken from the 
chairman, and che next poſt incloſcd it in the following 
to has lady ; 


« My dear Charlotte, 
* | AM the moſt wretched of all men; but I do nee 
« upbraid you as the cauſe: would to God that I 
were not more guilty than you! We are the martyrs 


« of diſſimulation. By diſſimulation dear Captain Free- 


man was induced to waſte thoſe hours with you, which 
« he would otherwiſe have enjoved with the poor unhap- 
« py diſſem er his wife. Truſting in the ſucceſs of 
« diſſimulation, you was tempted to venture into the 
Park, where you met him whom you wiſhed ro ſhun, 


« By detecting diffimulation in the Captain, my ſuſpi- | 


« cions were increaſed; and by diſſimulation and falſe- 
hood you confirmed them. But your diſſimulation 


and falſchood were the eſſects of mine; yours were 


<«< incffeCtual, mine ſucceeded: for I left word that I was 
gone no further than the coffec-houſc, that you mi 
not ſuſpeft I had learned too much to be deceived. 
« the ſucceſs of a lic put into the mouth of a chairman, 
« I was prevented from reading a letter which at laſt 
« would have undeceived me; and by perfſting in dif- 
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« nate in miſcry and confuſion, whether in its immediate 
« purpoſe it ſucceeds or is difappoimed. O my dear 
Charlotte if cver we meet again, ——to meet again 
« in peace is impotſible——but if ever we meet again, 
« let us reſolve to be ſincere: to be ſincere is to be wile, 
innocent and ſafe. We venture to commit faults which 
« ſhame or fear would prevent, if we did not hope to 
«, concca! them by a lie. But in the labyrinth of falſe - 
« ho'd, men meet thoſe cui which they ſeck to avoid; 
« and as in the ſtrait path of truth alone they can fee be- 
fore them, in the ſtrait path of truth alone they can 
« purſac felicſty with ſucceſo. Adicu! I am—dreadful ! 
„El can ſubicribe nothing that does not reproach and 
« torment me- Adieu! 
Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, the 
unhappy lady heard that ker huſband was caſt away in 
his paſſage to France, | 
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IIc vor hominem ſona Via s. 
0 more than human vaice ! 


To the Adwventrrer, 

Sir, | 

ONGINUS proceeds to addreſs his friend Teren- 

tinnus in the following manner: 

It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not only to place 
material objects in the moſt annable attitudes, and to 
cloth them in the moſt graceful dreſs, but alſo to give 
life und motion ro immaterial beings; and form, and co- 
lour, and action, even to abſtract ideas; to embody the 
Virtues, the Vices, and the Patiions; and to bring be- 


_ cycs, as on a ſtage, every faculty of the human 
ming. 


Profopoperia, therefore, or perſonification, conducted 
with dignity and propriety, way be juſtly eſteemed one 
of the greateſt efforts of the creative power of a warm 

L 3 and 
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and lively imagination. Of this figure illuſtrious 
examples 131 writers I 
have been ſo earneſtly recommending to your peruſal ; 

whom, every part and object of nature is ani- 
mated, and with ſenſc, with paſſion, and with 
a 


ge. 
To fay that che lightning obeyed the commands of 


God, would of itſelf be ciently ſublime; but a He- 
brew bard expreſſes this idea with far greater energy and 
life: « Canfſt thou ſend lightnings, that they may go, 
« and ſay unto thee, Here we are! And again, God 
* ſenderh forth light, and it gocth; he callerh it again, 
% and it obeycth him with fear.” How animated, 
how emphatical, is this unexpected anſwer, © Here we 
« are!” 

Plato, with a divine boldneſs, introduces in his Crito, 
the Laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, and dif- 
ſuading him from an attempt to eſcape from rhe priſon 
in which he was confined; and the Roman rival of De- 
moſthenes has made his country tenderly expoſtulate with 
Cataline, on the dreadful miſcries which his rebellion 
would devolve on her head. But will a candid critic 
prefer either of theſe admired perſonifications, to thoſe 
paſſages in the Jewiſh poets, where Babylon, or Jeru- 
ſalem, or Tyre, are repreſented as fitting on the duſt, 
covered with ſackcloth, ſtretching out their hands in 
vain, and loudly lamenting their deſolation? Nay, far- 
ther, will he reckon them even equa! to the follow- 
ing fiftions? Wiſdom is introduced, ſaying of herſelf; 
« When God prepared the heavens, I was there; when 
& he ſet a circle upon the face of the deep, when he 
„ gave to the ſca his decree that the waters ſhould nut 
« puſs his commandments, hen he appointed the foun- 
« dations of the carth, then was I by him as one brought 
2 up with him; and 1 was daily his delight, playing 
« always before him.” Where, Terentianus, ſhall we 
find our Minerva, ſpeaking with ſuch dignity and ele- 
vation ? The s cf the Hebrew bard, is not only 
the patroneſs and inventreſs of arts and learning, the 
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reſs of human life; but the is painted as immortal and 
eternal, the conſtant companion f the great Creator 
hiniſelf, and the partaker of his counſels and deſigns. 
Still dolder is the other Proſopopcoeia: + Deſtruction and 
« Death ſay (of Wiſdom) we have heard the fame there- 
« of with our cars.” If pretenders to taſte and judgment 
cenſure ſuch a fiction as extravagant and wild, I deſpiſe 
their frigidity and groſs inſenſibility. 

When Jehovah is repreſented as def, to puniſh 
the earth in his juſt anger, it is added, Before him 
« went the Peſtilence. When the Babylonian tyrant 
is deſtroyed, the fir-trees rejoice at his fall, the 
« cedars of Lebanon, ſaying, Since thou art laid down, 
« no feller is come up againſt us.” And at the caprivity 
of Jeruſalem the very ramparts and the walls lament, 
they languiſh together. Read likewiſe the followi 
addreſs, and tell me what emotion you feel at the time 
peruſal : O thou ſword of the Lord, how long will it 
« be ere thou be quiet! Put up thyſelf into thy ſcabbard, 
« reſt and be ſilent.” Art thou not amazed and de- 
lighted, my friend, to beheld joy and anguiſh, and re- 
venge aſcribed to the trees of the foreſt, to walls, and 
warlike inſtruments. 

Before 1 conclude theſe obſervations, I cannot forbear 
taking notice of two remarkable paſſages in the Hebrew 
writers, becauſe they bear a cloſe reſemblance with two 
in our own tragedians. | | 

Sophocles, by a noble Proſopopeeia, thus aggravates the 
miſery of the Thebans, viſited by a dreadful plague—— 
Hell is enriched with groans and lamentations. This 
image is heightened by a Jewiſh author, who deſcribes 

or Hades, as, © an enormous monſter, who hath ex- 
« tended and eniarged hinſelf, and opened his inſatiable 
mouth without mcaſure.” 

Caſſandra, in Eſchylus, ſtruck with the treachery and 
barbarity of Clytemneſtra, who is murdering her huſband 

ſuddenly exclaim in a prophetic fury, 
Shall I call her the dircful mother of Hell!“ To re- 
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| Jewiſh poet ſays, . The firſt-born of Death ſhall devour 
his ſtrength. 
Beſides the attribution of perſon and action to objects 
terial or inanimate, there is ſtill anither ſpecies of 
the Proſopopceia no leſs lively and beautiful than the for- 
mer, when a real perſon is introduced fpeaking with 
propriety and decorum. The ſpecchcs unh the Jewiſh | 
poets have put into the mouth of their Ichewah. are wor. 
thy the s and incomprcehenſivie Majefty of the 
Ail-P Being. Hear him aſæing one of his crea- 
tures, with a lofty kind of irony, « Where waſt thou, 
« when I laid the foundations ct the exrt!: * declare, if 
« thou haſt underſtanding. Who hath 14d the mea- 
« ſures thereof, if thou knoweſt : or who hath ſtretched 
« the line it? Whercon ar: thc foundations there- 
« of faſtened, or who laid the corner-f-ne > When the 
„ morning ſtars ſang together, and ali the ſons of God 
« ſhouted for joy? Or who ſhut up the ſca with doors, 
„hen it brake forth as if it had iſſucd out of the womb? 
„When I brake up for it my decrecd place, and fet 
« bars, and doors, and ſaid, Hitherto halt thou come, 
but no farther, and here ſhall the pride of thy waves 
« be ſtayed.” How can we reply to theſe ſublime enqui- 
ries, but in the words that follow * « Behold, J am vile, 
| „ what ſhall I anſwer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon 
| « my mouth.” | 
TI have in a former treatiſe obſerved to vou, that Ho- 
| mer has degraded his Gods into men: theſe writers ane 
| have not violated the Divine Majeſty by inadequate and 
p indecent repreſentations, but have made the great Crea- 
tor act and ſpeak in a manner ſuitable to the ſupreme 
dignity of his nature, as far as the groſſneſo of mortal 
conceptions will permit. From the ſublimity and ſpi- 
rituality of their notions, ſo diſſerent in degree and kind 
from thoſe of the moſt exalted philoſophcr-, one may, 
| 2m be inclined to think their claim to a divine in- 
tration reaſonable and juſt, ſince Gd i can deferibe | 
himſelf to man. 2 
I had written thus far, ben I rectived diſpatches 
from the empreſs Zenobia, with o:ders to arund her 4 
| ſtant iy 
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fantly at Palmyra; but am reſolved, before I ſet out, to 
add to this letter a few remarks on the beautiful compa- 
riſons of the Hebrew poets. 
The uſe of ſimilies in conſiſts in the illuſtration 
amplification of any ſubject, or in preſenting pleaſing 
s to the mind by rhe ſuggeſtion of new images. 
and the Hebrew bards diſdain minute reſem- 
blances, and ſeek not an exact correſpondence with every 
feature of the object they introduce. Provided a general 
likeneſs appear, they think it ſufficient Not ſolicitous 
for exactneſa, which in every work is the fure criterion 
of a cold and creeping genius, they introduce many cir- 
eumſtances that perhaps have ne direct affinity to the ſub- 
ject, but taken all together contribute to the variety and 
of the piece. | 
The pleaſures of friendſhip and benevolence are com- 
s that flow from the ointments 
on the prieſt's head, which run down to 


groom from his chamber at m dnight with great ſolem- 
nity and fplendoir, preceded by the light of innumer- 
abic lamps and rorches. How amiably is the tenderneſs 
and ſolicitude of God for his favourites exprefſed! < As 
« the eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over her 
young, {prcadcth abroad her wings, taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings, ſo the Lord alone did lead 


them!“ On the other hand, how dreadful'y is his in- 


dignation deſcribed ; „I will be unto them a: a lion, as 
* a leopard by the way will 1 obſcrve them. I will 
meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelpe, 
and I will rent the.caul of their heart. A little af- 
terwards the ſcene ſuddenly changes, and divine favour 
in painted by the following fimilitudes : © I will be as the 
* dew unto Judza; he ſhall grow as the lily; his 
« branches ſhall ſpread, and his beauty ſhail be as the 


alive tree, and his ſmell like Mount Libanus.” Me- 


c 
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has not given us a more and lively compariſon than 
the following « Ag Bs a 24 way is to the 
« feet of the aged, fo is a wife Pall of words to a qui 
„ man.” Nor has one of our Grecian pocts ſpoken fo 
feelingly, ſo eloquently, or ſo elegantly of beauty, as the 
Emperor Solomon of his miſtreſs, or bride, in images 
perfectly original and new : 4 Thy hair,” ſays he, “ is 
« as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gil-ad; 
thy teeth are like à flock of ſheep that are even ſhorn, 
« which come up from the waſhing:' by which ſimi- 
litude their exact equality, evenneſo, and whiteneſs, are 
juſtly repreſented. « Thy neck is like the rower of Da- 
„vid, builded for an armoury, whercon there hang a 
« thouſand bucklers, all ſhiclds of mighty men: that 
is, ſtraight and tall, adorned with golden chains and the 
richeſt jewels of the Eaſt. ©& Thy two breaſts are like 
« two young rces that are twins, which feed among the 
« lilies,” the exquiſite elegance and propriety of which 
fimilitude need not be pointed out, and cannot be ex- 
cclied. 

I have purpoſely reſerved one compariſon for a con- 
cluſion, not only for the ſake of its beauty and juftneſs, 
but becauſe it deſcribes a friendſhip fo dificrent from the 
conſtancy which I hope will ever be the charatter of 
yours and mine. My brethren,” fays the writer, 
« have dealt deceitfully with mc. They are like tor- 
rents which when ſwoln and increaſed with winter 
* ſhowers and the meltings of ice, promiſe grcat and un- 
failing plenty of waters; but in the times of violent 
« heats, Ladeniy are parched up and diſappcar. The 
1 traveller in the deſerts of Arabia ſceks for them in 
« yain; the troops of Sheba jooked, the caravans of 
« Tema waited for them: they came to the accuſtomed 
« ſprings for relief; they were confounded, they pcriſu- 
e f Jewiſh poefy, 

In giv! ou pecimens of Jewi i 
I thi 1%. compare myſelf to thoſe ſpics which tli 
above-mentioned Moſes diſpatched, to diſcover the coun- 
try he intended to conquer; and who brought frem 
thence, as evidences of its fruitfulneſs, the moſt delicisus 
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4 and pomeyranates, and a branch with one cluſter 


of grapes, ſo lirge and weighty,” ſays the hiſtorian, 
« that they bare i between two upon « aff.” Fare- 
well. 


2 
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Damnant quoi non inte!ligunt. Cic. 
They condemn waat they do not underſtand. 


RURIPIDES, having preſented Socrates with the 
writin''s of Heraclicus, a ptuloſopher famed for in- 
volution and obicurity, cnquied afterwards his opinion 
of their merit. What 1 underſtand,” ſaid Socrates, 
« ] tind to be excellent; and, therefore, believe that to 
« be cf equal value which I cannot underſtand.” 

The reflection of every man who reads this paſſage 
will ſuggeſt to him the difference between the practice of 
Socrates, and that of modern critics; Socrates, who had, 
by long cbſcrvation upon himſelf and others, diſcovered 
he weaknets of the fircngeſt, and the dimnets of the 
moſt enlightened intellect, was afraid to decide haſtily 
in his own favour, or to conclude that an author had 
written without meaning, becauſe he could not im- 
mediately catch his idcas ; lie knew that the faults of 
books are often more juſtly imputabie to the reader, 
who ſometimes wants attention, and foneimes penetra- 
tion; whoſe underſtanding is often obftrutted by preju- 
dice, and often diflipated by icmiſſneſs; who comes ſome- 
times to a new ſtudy, unturniſhed with knowledge pre 
riouſly neceſſary; and finds difficulties infuperable, for 
want of ardour ſufficient to encounter them. 

Obſcurity and clcarneis are relative terms: to ſome 
readers ſcarce auy book is caſy, to others not many are 
difficult: and ſurcly they, whom neither any ex uberant 
praiſe beftowed by others, nor any eminent conqueſts 


over ſtubborn probiems, have entitled to cxalt thenitelves 


above the common orders of mankind, might condeſcerd 
| do 
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to imitate the candour of Socrates; and where they find 
inconteftible proofs of ſuperior genius, be content to 
think there is juſtneſs in the connection which they can- 
not trace, and cogency in the reaſuning which they can- 
not comprehend | 

This diffidence is never more reaſonable, than in the 
of the authors of antiquity ; of thoſe whoſe works 


P * tranſmitted as the 
great inheritance of mankind from one generation to an- 


other : ſurcly, no I without — utmoſt arro- 
imagine, ings any ſuperiority of un- 
Standing to the peruſal theſe books which have 
in the devaſtation of citics, and ſnatched 
up from the wreck of nations; which rhoſe who fled be- 
fore barbarians have been careful to carry off in the hur- 
of migration, and of which barbarians have 
deſtruction. If in books thus made venerable by the 
uniform atteſtation of ſucceſſive ages, any paſſages thall 
appear unworthy of that praiſe which they have formerly 
received; let us not immediately determine, that they 
owed their reputation to dulneſs or bigotry; but ſuſpect 
at leaſt that our anceſtors had ſomc reaſons for their opi- 


nions, and that our ignorance of thoſe reaſons makes us 


differ from them. 

It often happens, that an author's reputation is en- 
dangered in ſucceeding times, by that which raiſed the 
loudeſt applauſe among hiis cotemporaries: nothing is read 
with greater pleafurc than allufions to recent facto, reign- 
ing opinions, or preſent controverſies; but when facts 
are f and controverſies extinguiſhed, theſe fa- 
vourite touches iofec ali their graces; and the author in 
his deſcent to poſterity muſt be left to the mercy of 
chance, without any power of aſcertaining the memory 
of thoſe thi ts which he owed his henkieft choughts 
and his k indeſt reception. 

On ſuch occaſi n, every reader ſhould remember the 
diſſidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour the 
injuries of time; he ſhould impute the ſeeming defects 
of his author to ſome chaſm of intelligence, and ſuppoſe, 
that the ſenſe which 600 
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and the expreſſion which is now dubious formerly deter- 


minatc. 

How much the mutilation of ancient hiſtory has taken 
away from the beauty of poetical performances, may be 
con from the light which a lucky commentator 
ſometimes effuſes, by the recovery of an incident that 
had been long forgotten : thus, in the third book of 
Horace, Juno's denunciations againſt thoſe that ſhould 
preſume, to raiſe again the walls of Troy, could for 
many ages pleaſe only by ſplendid images and ſwelling 
language, of which no man diſcovered the uſe or pro- 
pricty, till Le Ferre, by ſhewing on what occaſion the 
Ode was written, changed wonder to rational delight. 
Many paſſages yet undoubtedly remain in the ſame au- 
thor, which an exacter knowledge of the incidents of his 
time would cl.ar from obj-Ctions. Among theſe I have 
always numbered the following lines: 


Aurum per medio ire ſatellites, 

Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo. Concidit Auguris 

Argivi domus ob lucrum 

Demerſa excidio. D.ffidit urbium 

Portas vir Macedo, et ſubruit emulos 

Reges muncribus. Munera navium 
Se vos illaqueant duces. 


Stronger than thunder's winged force, 
All-powerful gold can ſpread its courſe, 
Thro' watchiul guards its paſſage make, 

And loves through ſolid walls to break: 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That crutſh'd the Grecian augur roſe: 

Philip with gold thro? cities broke, 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke; 

Cap ains of ſhips to gold are flaves, 

Tho' fierce as their own winds and waves. Faraxcie. 


The cloſe of this paſſage, by which every reader is now 
diſappointed and offended, was probably the delight of 
Vol. II. NI | tha 
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the Roman court: it cannot be imagi that Horace, 
after having given to gold rhe force of thunder, and told 
of its power to ſtorm cities and to conquer kings, would 
have concluded his account of its efficacy with its influ. 
ence over naval commanders, had he not alluded to 
fact then current in the mouths of men, and 


]uſſa coram non fine conſcio 
Sur git marito, ſue vocat inflitor 
Sue navis Hiſpanze magiſter 
Drdecorum pretioſus emptor. 


The conſcious huſband bids her riſe, 

When ſome rich factor courts her charms, 

Who calls the wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profuſ-ly buys the coftly ſhame. Francs. 


He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the Factor, or the Spaniſh Merchant, are mentioned br 
chance: there was undoubtedly ſome popular ftory of 
an intriguc, which thoſe names recalled to the memory 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genins in other parts, though ſome- 
waat dimmed by time, is not totally cclipſed; his addreſs 
and judgment yet appear, though much of the ſpirit and 
VIguur of his ſentiment is loſt : this has happened to the 
twentieth Ode of the firſt book; 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cantharis, Greci quod ego ip{- teſtã 

Conditum levi 3 datus in theutro 
Cum tibi plauſus, 

Chare Mzcenas eques. Ut paterni 

Fluminis ripe, ſimul et jocoſa 

Redqeret laude: tibi Vaticani 


\lontis imago. 
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The vintage of the Sabine 


grapes 

But yet in ſober cups, ſhall crown the ſcaſt: 
»Tuas rack d into a Grecian cok, 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 
I ſeal'd it too pleaſing taſk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
When in applauſtve ſhouts thy name 
Spread trom the theatre around, 


NPA 


Floating on thy owa Tiber's ftream, 
And Echo, playful nymph, return'd the ſound. 


FaAncis. 


cin. Two lines which have exerciſed the ingenuity of mo- 
| dern critics, may, I think, be reconciled » 
hat | ment, by an caſy ſuppoſition : Horace thus | 


* | Agrippa; 
| 
ory Scriberis Vario fortis, et hoſtium 
Vidor, Mzonii carminis ali:e. . 
me- 
res Varius, a ſwan of Homer's wing, 
and Shall brave Agrippa's conqueſts fing. Faaxcis. 
ths 


That Varius ſhould be called “ A bird of Homeric ſong,” 
ſo harſh to modern cars, that an emendation of 

the text has been propoſed : but ſurely the learning of the 
| antieats had been long ago obliterated, and every man 
thought himſelf at liberty to corrupt the lines which he 
1 — If we imagine that Varius had been 
any of his cotemporarics celebrated under the lla- 
tion of Muſarum ales, the ſwan of the Muſes, 2. 
guage of Horace becomes graceful and familiar; and that 
| ſuch a compliment was at lcaft poſſible, we know from 
vort's | the transformation W Horace of himſc!f. a 

2 
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The moſt compliment that was * 
ſon, is of this — puree rn 


When panting Virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 


Theſe lines muſt pleaſe as long 

7 underſtood only by thoſe that have obſerved 
's ſignatures in the SpeCtator. 

» of of theſe minute alluſions I ſhall exemplify 

by anccher influace, which I take this occaſion to men- 

tion, becauſe, as I am told, the commentators have omit- 

ted it. Tibullus addrefſes Cynthia in this manner: 


Te ſpectem, ſuprema mihi cam venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 

Before my clofing eyes, dear Cynthia, ftand, 

Held weakly by my fainting trembling haad. 


To theſe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the death 
of Tibullus ; 


Cynthia decedens, felicius, inquit, amata 
Sum tibi; vixiſt!i dum tuus ignis cram, 

Cui Nemeſis, quid, ait, tibi ſunt mea damna dolor: ? 
Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. 


Bleft was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my breaſt, Tibullus dy d. 
Forbear, ſaid Nemeſis, my loſs to moan, 


The beauty of 2 by Nom — * _ conſiſts in the 
— 1 Nemeſis of the line originally directed 
pug wr hp had been wholly — 2 2 to ſucceeding 
had chance, which has deſtroyed ſo many greater 
T c 
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i Picria Quadrans tibi nullus in Arci 
Oftendatur, ames nomen vid umque Machære 

Et vendas potius, commiſſa qdod Auctio vend it 

Stantibus, Ocnophorum, Trip >des, Armaria, Ciſtas, 
Halcyonem Bacchi, Thebas, & Terea faufti. Jov. 


If not a ſouſe in thy lank purſe appear, 

Go mount the roſtrum and turn auftioneer ; 
With china crack'd the greedy crowd trepan, 
With ſpurious pictures and with falſe japan; 
Sell the collected ſtores of miſers dead, 

Or Engliſh peers for debts to Gallia fled. 


THE indigence of authors, and particularly of poets, 
has long been the object of lamentation and ridicule, - 
of Ion and contempt. | 
It has been obſerved, that nor one favourite of the 
muſes has cver becn able ro build a houſe fince the days 
of Amphion, whoſe art it would be fortunate for them 
if they poſſeſſed; and that the greareſt puniſhment that 
can poſſibly be infliftcd on them, is to oblige them to ſup 
in ther own lodgings. 

—— Molles ubi reddunt ova columbe. 

Where pigeons lay theic eggs. p 


Boilcau introduces Damon, whoſe writings entertained 
and inſtructed che city and the court, as having paſt the 
fummer without a ſhirt, and the winter without a cloke ; 
and reſolving at laſt to forſake Paris. 


— ou la vertu n'a plus ni Feu ni Lieu; 
Where ſhiv'ring worth no longer finds « home ; 


ind to find out a retreat in ſome diſtant grotto, 
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Dod jamais ni 1' Huiffier, ni le Serjent n' approche ; 
Safe, where no critics damn, nor duns moleſt. Porr. 


« The rich comedian,” ſays Bruyere, © lolling in his 
« gilt chariot, beſpatters the face of Corncille — 
afoot: and Juvenal remarks, that his cotemporary 
bards generally qualified themſelves by their diet, to make 
excellent buſtos; that they were compelled ſometimes to 
hire lodgings at = baker's, in order to warm themſclves 
for nothing; and that it was the common fate of the fra- 


ternity, 
Pallere, & vinum toto neſcire Decembri. 


To pine, 
Look pale, and all December taſte no wine. Da rorx. 


Virgil himſelf is ſtrongly fi to have lain in the 
fireets, or on ſome Roman bulk, when he ſpeaks fo feel- 
ingly of a rainy and tempeſtuous night in his well-known 


There ought to be an hoſpital founded for decayed 
« wits,” ſaid a lively Frenchman, and it might be 
called an hoſpital of incurablcs.” 

Few, perhaps, wander among the laurcle of Parnaſſus, 
but who have reaſon ardently to wiſh and to exclaim with 
Encas, but without the hero's good fortune, 


Si nunc ſe nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 

Oſtendat nemore in tanto 

O!] in this ample grove could I behoid 

The tree that blooms with vegetable gold. Pri r. 


The patronage of Lelius and Scipio did not enable Te- 
rence to rent a houſe. Taſſo, in a humorous ſonnet ad- 
dreſſed to his favourite cat, carneſtly entreats her to lend 


him the light of her eyes during his midnight ſtudics, 


not being himſelf able to purchaſe a candle to write by. 
Dante the Homer of Itely, and Camoens of Portugal, 
were both baniſlcd and impriſcoued, Cervantes perhaps 
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the moſt original genius the worid ever heheld, periſhed 
by want in the ſtreets of Madrid, as did our own Spen- 
fer at Dublin. And a writer, little inferior to the Spa- 
niard in the exquiſiteneſs of his humour and raillery, I 
mean Eraſmus, after the tedious wanderings of — 


years, from city to city, and from patron to patron, pr x 
cttles 


ed, and promiſed, and deccived by all, obtained no 

ment but with his printer. © Art lati,” ſays he, in one of 
his epiſtles, ** ] ſhouid have been advanced ro a cardinal- 
« ſhip, if there had nut been a decree in my way, by 
« winch thoſe arc ſccluded from this honour, whole in- 
come amounts not to three thoufand ducats.” 

I remember to have re a ſatite in Latin proſe, intitled, 
« A poet hath bought a houſc. The poct ha ing pur- 
chaſed a houſe, the matter was immediately laid before the 
parliament of pocts, aſſeniblod on that important occa- 
hon, as a thing unhcard of, as a very bad precedent, and 
of moſt pernicious conſequencę; and accordingty, a very 
ſevere ſentence was pronyvunccd againk the bayer. When 
the members came tv pie their ves, it appeared there 
was not a fingle perſon in the aflembly, who through the 
favour of 5 patrons, or their own happy gen ius, 
was worth ſo much as to be proprictor af a houſe, cither 
by inheritance or purchaſe : all of them neglecting their 
pus fortunes, confeſſed and baitcl, that they hved in 

gings. The pact was, therefore, ordered to fell his 
houſe immediately, to buy wine with the moncy for their 
entertainment, in order to make ſome expiation for his 
enormous crime, and to teach him to live unſettled and 
without care like a true poct. 

Such are the ridiculous, and ſuch the pitiable ſtories re- 
lated, to expulc the poverty of pocts in Cifferent ages and 
nations ; but which, 1 am inclined to think, are rather 
the boundleſs cxaggerations of ſatire and fancy, than the 
ſuber reſult of experience, and the determination of run 
and judgment : for the gencral poſu ion muy be contra- 
dicted by numerous examples; and it may, perhaps, ap- 
pear, on reflection and examination, that the art is nut 
charge able with the faults and failiavs of its peculiar pro- 
ellors, that it has no peculiar cud to make men * 

* 
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ther rakes or ſpendrhrifts, and that thoſe who are indigent 
poets would have been indigent merchants and mechanics. 

The of eexconomy, in which geniuſes are 

to have indulged themſelves, has unfortunate 

given ſo much authority and juſtification to carcleſsnc 
and extrav that many a minute rhimer has fallen 
into diſſipation and drunkenneſs, becauſe Butlcr and Ot- 
way lived and died in an alchouſe. As a certain block- 
head wore his gown on one ſhoulder to mimic the negli- 
of Sir Thomas More, fo theſe ſervile imitators fol- 
their maſters in all that diſgraced them; contract im- 
moderate debts, becauſe Dryden died inſolvent; and ne- 
glect to change their linen, becauſe Smith was a ſloven. 
< If 1 ſhould happen to lock pale” fays Horace, © all 
the hackney- writers in Reime would immediately drink 
cummin to gain the ſame complexion.” And I myſelf 
am acquainted with a witling who uſcs a glaſs, only be- 

cauſe Pope was near ſighted. 

I can cafily conccive, that a mind occupicd and over- 
whelmed with rhe weight and immenſitv of its own con- 
ceptions, glancing with aftoniſhing rapidity from heaven 
to carth, and — tarth to heaven, —— ſub- 
mit to the dull drudgeryv of examining the juſtneſs and ac- 
curacy of a butcher's bill. To deſcend from the wideſt 
and moſt comprehenfive views of nature, and weigh out 
hops for a brewing, muſt be invincibly diſguſting to a true 


vates the failere of a crop, to a man who wiſhes to 
have lived in the Auguſtan age, and deſpiſes the ſyſtem 


of modern 
Many poets, „ may be found, who have conde- 


ſcended to the cares of azconomy, and who have condutt- 
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life, and to ſubſcribe to and ſtudy certain neceſſary dog- 
mas of the vulgar, convinced of their utility and expe- 
Gency, and well knowing that becauſe they are vulgar, 
they are, therefore, both important and true. 

If we look backwards on antiquity, or ſurvey ages 
nearer our own, we ſhall find ſeveral of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes ſo far frum being ſunk in indigence, that many of 
them enjoved ſplendor and honours, or at leaſt were ſ{c- 
cured againſt the anxicties of poverty, by a decent com- 

and plenty of the convenicnces of life. 

Indeed, to purſue riches farther than to attain a decent 
competence, is too low and illiberal an occupation for a 
real genius to deſccnd to; and Horace wiſely aſcribes the 
manifeſt inferiority of the Roman literature to the Gre. 
cian, o an immoderate love of money, which neceſſarily 
cuntracts and ruſts the mind, and diſqualifies it for noble 
and gencrous undertakings. 

Eſchy lus was an officer of no ſmall rank in the Athe- 
nian army at the celebrated battle of Marathon; and So- 
phocles was an accompliſhed general, who commanded his 
countrymen in ſeveral moſt ii ortant expeditions : The- 
ocritus was careſled and enriched by Prolemy ; and the 

icry of Anacreon was the reſult of caſe and plenty: 
Pinar was better rewarded for many of his odes, than 
any ther bard ancient or modern, except perhaps Boileau 
for his celebrated piece of flattery on the taking Namur: 


Virgil at laſt poſſeſſed a fine houſc at Rome, and 2 villa at 


Naples : Horace, ſays Swift in one of his lectures on 
economy to Gay, I am fure kept his ccach: Lucan 
and Silius Italicus dwelt in marble palaccs, and had their 
gardens adorncd with the moſt exquiine capital ſtatues of 
Greece: Milton wes fond of a domeſtic life, and lived 
with exemplary frugality and order: Corneille and Ra- 
cine were both admirable maſters of their families, faith- 
ful huſbands, and prudcnt o-conomiſts : Boileau, by the 
lideralities of Lewis, was enabled to purchaſe a delightful 
privicy at Autcuil. was eminently ſkilled in the manage- 
ment of his finances, and deſpiſed that aſfoctation which 
arogantly aitus to place itſelf above the neceſſary deco- 

rums 
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rums and rules of civil life: in ell which particulars 
were equalled by Addifon, Swift, and P 20 
enen eee eee 
amples to the , that and prudence are in- 
compatible; a concl that ſeems to have ariſen in this 


health; and that profuſ 5 demon, 
thar gradually involves her followcrs in and 
debts ; that is, fetter them with © irons that enter into 
< their ſouls.” 
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No. LX. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1753. 
Jus eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 
Our focs may teach, the wiſe by foes are taught. 


T* have delaved the publication of the following let- 

ter would have been ſurely inexcuſable; as it is ſub- 
ſcribed by the name of a very great perſonage, who has 
becn long celebrated for his ſuperiority of genius and 
knowledge : and whoſe abilities will not appcar to have 
been ex by ſcrvility of faction, he — his genu- 
ine ions ſhall be better known. He has, indeed, 
been ſuſpected of ſome attempts againſt revealed reh- 
gion; but the letter which I have the honour to publiſh, 
wil 


ill do juſtice to his character, and ſet his principles in a 
new light. 
To the Adventurer. 
Sir, 


$ your principal deſign is to revive the practice of 
A e, by chablihing the Chriian Religin ; yo 
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be overpowered by temptation : I was, therefore, obliged 


now to exert my power, not upon the ſenſes but the un- 
derftanding As I could not ſuſpend the force of theſe 
motives, I laboured to direct them towards other objects; 
and in the eighth century I had fo far ſucceeded, as to 
produce a prevailing opinion, that - the worſhip of ima- 
* ges was of more moment than moral rectitude: it was 
decreed by a pope and council, that to ſpeak of them with 
irreverence was a forfeit of ſalvation, and that the offen- 
der ſhould, therefore, be excommunicated: thoſe who op- 
poſed this decree, were perſecuted with fire and ſword ; 
and I had the ſatisfaction not only of ſupplanting virtue, 
but of propagating miſery, by a zeal for religion. I muſt 
not, however, arrogate all the honour of an event which 
ſo much exceeded my hopes; for many arguments in fa- 
vour of images were drawn from a book, intitled Pratum 
Spirituale: in which it is affirmed, that having long 
tempted a hermit to incontinence, I offered to deſiſt if he 
would ceaſe to worſhip an image of the Virgin; and that 
the hermit having conſulted an abbot, wherher to accept 
or refuſe the condition, was told, that it was more eligibie 
to commit incontinence, than to neglect the worſhip of 
images: and I declare upon my honour, that the facts, as 
far as they relate to me, did never 2 but arc wholly 
invented by the ingenious author. 

very little connection with virtue, was indeed an opinion 
which I propagated with great diligence ; and with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that Boniface, the apoſtle of Germany, declared 


the benefit of ſacraments ro depend upon the qualifications 
of thoſe by whom they were adminiſtered ; and that a 
Bavarian monk having ignorantly baptized in theſe words, 
« Baptizo te in nomine patria filia et ſpiritua ſancta, all 
ſuch baptiſms were invalid. Again knowledge, how- 
ever, I never failed to oppoſe zeal ; and when Virgilius 
aſſerted, that the carth being a ſphere, there were people 


upon it tlie ſules of whole feet were directly oppoſite to 
each other; the ſame father Boniface repreſented him to 
the pope as a corrupter of the Chriſtian faith; and the 
pope, concurring with Boniface, ſoon after excommuni- 
eated a biſhop for — i eo 

4 claring 


hat ſalvation had 
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caring him an heretic, and a blaſphemer againſt God and 


his own foul. In theſe inſtances my ſucceſs was the 
more remarkable, as I verily believe Boniface himſelf in- 
tended well, becauſe he died a martyr with great conſtancy. 

I found, however, that while the Goſpels were public- 
ly read, the ſuperſtruqture which I had built upon them 
was in perpetual danger: J, therefore, exerted all my in- 
fluence to diſcontinue the practice, and at length ſucceed - 
ed, though Ariftotlc's Ethics were ſubſtituted for them 
in ſome northern churches; but againſt Ariſtutle's Ethics 
I had not equal objections. ' 

During this period, therefore, my powers were neither 
difipated by unſucceſsful labour, nor rcudered uſeleſs by 
neceſſary idleneſs: I had perplexed and confounded the 
moſt ſimple and ſalutary doctrines, with abſurd ſubtilties 
and extravagant concerts : and I had armed with the 
weapons of ſuperſtition, and diſguiſed with the tinſel of 
ceremony, that religion which comprehended every pre- 
cept in love to God, and to man; which gave no direc- 
tion about divine worſhip, but that it ſhould be 
in ſpirit and in truth; or about ſocial virtue, but that love 
of ſelf ſhould be rhe meaſure of bounty to others. But 
there was fill perſonal ſanEtity, though the doctrine and 
the diſcipline of che church were become and r1- 
diculcus : zeal was ſtill animated by integrity, though it 
was no longer directed by knowledge : the ſervice and 
the honour of God were fill intended, though the means 
were miſtaken. Many, indeed, gladly ſubſtituted gain 
for godlineſs; and committed every ies of wicked- 
neſs, becauſe they hoped to _—_— works of ſupere- 
rogation that were performed by others: bur there were 
ſome who practiſed all the ſeveritics of erroneous picty, 
and ſuffered the mortiſication which they recommended: 
ſo that 1 had ſtill ſomething to do, and was fhll encou- 
raged to diligence by ſucects. 

But all theſe advantages depended ignorance : for 


| the ſecurity of ignorance, therefore, I affirmed, that the 


was the mother of devotion ; a lic fo ſucceſsful, that it 
paſſed into a proverb. 


The period, however, * wnen knowledge could 
| be 
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be no longer ſuppreſſed; and I was under the moſt dread - 
ful apprehenſions that all the abſurdities, by which I had 
diminiſhed the influence and the beauty of Chriftianity, 

now be removed: I could not conceive that thoſe 
which had produced abſtinence and ſolitude, vi- 
ſcourgi and the mortification of every appe- 
and every paſſion, would fail to uce a more rea- 
ſervice; or become ineffectual, when the paths of 
appeared to be not only peaceful but plcaſant. I did 
however, fit down in deſpair; but the knowledge 
I could not repreſs, I laboured to pervert. As the 
human intellect is finite, and can comprehend oniy finite 
objects, I knew that if all was rejected as incredible 
which was not comprchended, I ſhould bave little to fear 
from a — 1 founded in infinite perfection, and con- 
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reaſon to faith : I threw out ſubjeAs of debate which I 
knew could never be diſcuſſed; the aſſent of many was 
ſuſpended, in expectation that impottibilities would be ef- 
fected ; and at laſt refuſed in the fretfulneſs of diſap- 
— Thus infidelity gradually fuccecded to ſuper- 

ition : the hope, and fear, the love, reverence, and gra- 
titude, which had been excited by Chriſtianity, and pro- 
duced ſuch aftoniſhing cfiefts, were now felt no more; 
and as the moſt forcible motives to picty and virtue were 
again wanting, picty was wholly neglected and virtue 


more eaſy and commodious : the bounds of mo- 


ral obligation included every day leſs and lets ; and crimes 
were committed without compunction, becauſe they were 
not ſuppoſed to incur puni 
Theſc evils, Mr. Adventurer, cvils both in your eſti- 
mation and mine, I am afraid wil! continue if they cannct 
increaſe : diſputation and ſcepticiſm flouriſh without my 
influence, and have left no principle for me to counteract: 
the number of my vaſſals is indeed greatly increaſed by 
the unſolicited wickedneſs of the preſent time; but this 
increaſe is not equivalent to the pleaſure of ſeduction. 
If the importance, therefore, of Chriſtianity to man- 
kind, ſhall appear from irs having buſied me to ſubvert 
| | N. 
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it, and from the miſery which I ſuffer in idleneſs. now 
my purpoſe is unhappily effected; I hape they are not yet 
ſo obdurate in ill, as to perſiſt in rejecting it merely in 
ſpight ro me; and deſtroy themſelves, only that I may 
no: be amuſed by attempting their deftruftion. You ſee, 
that I have ſufficient benevolence to requeſt, that 
would regard their own intereſt, at leaſt as far as it 1s 
confiftent with mine; and if they refuſe me, I am confi- 
dent you will think they treat me with more ſeverity 
than 1 deſerve. 


and very humble ſervant, 
SATAN. 


— = —— — ᷑ 


No. LXI. TUESDAY, JUNE ;, 1753. - 


Floravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 

Quzttum merid . Hor, 
Fach inly murm'ring at the unequal meed, 

Repines that merit ſnauld reward exceed. 


RHAPS there is not any word in the language lefs 
underitoud than honour 3 and but few that might not 
— cqually miſtaken, without producing equal 


Honour is both a mntive and an end: as a principle of 
action it diftcrs from virtue only in degree, and therefore, 
neceſſarilv includes it, as generofiry mcludes juſtice : and 
as a reward, it can be deſerved only by thoſe actions 
which no other principle can produce. To ſay of an- 


„ether that he is a man of honovr, is at once to attribute 


the principle and ro confer the reward. But in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, honour, as a principle, docs 
not include virtue; and, therefore, as a rew is fre- 
quently beſtowed upon vice. Such indeed, is the blind- 
nels and vaſſalage of human reaſon, that men are diſcou- 

N 2 | raged 
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raged from virtue by the fear of ſhame, and incitcd te 
vice by the hope of honour. 

Honour, indeed, is alwavs claimed in ſpecious terms; 
but the facts upon which the claim is founded, arc often 
flagitiouſly wicked. Lothario arrogates the character of 
a man of honour, for having dcfended a lady, who had 

herſelf under his protection, from inſult at the riſk of 
ie ; and Alcator for fulfiling an engagement, to which 
the law would not have obliged him, at the expcnce of 
liberty. But the champion of the lady had firft ſeduced 
her to adultery ; and to preſerve her from the reſenmtment 
of her huſband, had killed him in a ducl : and the mar- 
p bn his promiſe had paid a ſum, which ſhould have diſ- 
ged the bill of a neceſſnous tradeſman, to a gameſter 

of quality who had given him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of honovr; 
and he who in certain 1 abſtain from 
murder. perſidv, or ingratit ude, w. be avoided as re- 
flecting infamy upon his company. 

In theſe ſpeculations I exhautcl my waking powers a 
few nighrs agog and at length ſinking into ſlumber, I 
was immediately tranſported into the regions of fancy. 

As 1 was btung penſive and alone at the foot of a hill, 
a man, whoſe appearance was extremely vencrable, ad- 
vanced towards me with great ſped ; and, beckoning me 
to follow him, began haſtily to clumb rhe hill. My mind 
ſuddenly ſuggeſted, that this was the genius of Inftruc- 
tion: I, therefore, inſtantly roſe up, and ob ycd the ſilent 
intimation of his will: but not being able to aſcend with 
equal rapidity, he caught hold of my hand, © Linger 
„ not,” ſaid he, © leſt the hour of illumination be at an 
« end.” We now aſcended togerher, and when we had 
gs the ſummit he Rood ſtill. Survey the profpeR,” 

id he, © and teil me what thou feecſt.”” © To the 
« right,” replied I, “ is a long valley, and on the left a 
« boundleſs plain : at the end of the valley is a mountain 
that reaches to the clouds; and on the ſummit a 
« brightneſs which I cannot yet Redfaſtly behold.” In 
that valley, ſaid hc, the diſciples of Virtue preſs for- 
ward ; and the votarics of Vice wander on 2 
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and caſy; and by the appointment of fate, the entrance 
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the path of Virtve are many afperities : the foot is 
ſometimes wounded by thorns, and ſometimes bruiſed 
againſt a tone ; but the ſky over it is always ſerene ; the 
traveller is — 2 — e.g 8 and mvi- 
gorated by the 8. in is adorn- 
cd wich race, LAnk gratify the ſenſe — fra 

and beauty ; bur the beauty is tranſie nt, and the fragrance 
hurtful : the ground is ſoft and level; and the paths are 
ſo various, that the turf is no where worn away; but 
above is perperual gloom ; the ſun is not ſeen, nor the 
breeze felt; the air ſtagnates, and peſtilential v dif- 
fuſe drowſinefs, latfirude and anxiety. At the foot of the 
mountain are the bowers of Peace, and un the ſummit is 
the temple of Honour. 

But all the diſciples of Virrue do not aſcend the moun- 
tain : her path, indecd, is continued beyond the bowers ; 
and the laſt ſtage is the aſcent of the precipice : to 
climb, is the voluntary labour of the vigorous and the 
bold; ro deſiſt, is the irreproachable repoſe of rhe timid 
and the weary. To thoſe, however, who have farmount- 
ed the difficulties of the way, the gates of the temple 
have not always been opened; nor againk thoſe by whom 
it has never been trodden, have they always been ſhut: 
the declivity of the mountain on the other fide, is gradual 


of che temple of Honour has been always kept by Opi- 
nion. Opinion, indced, ought to have acted under the 
mfluence of Truth; but was ſoon pervertcd by Prejudice 
and Cuſtom : the admitted many who d rhe 


fome who had toiled up the precipice in rhe path of Vir- 
tue. Theſe, however, were nat clamorous for admit- 
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eminence which they had obrained by the utmoſt efforts 
of human power, made ſome attempts to expel thoſe 
had ſtrolled neghgently up the ſlope, and been adm 

Opinion to pollute the temple and 

: thoſe whoſe right was diſputed, were, however, all 
ready to decide the controverſy by the ſword ; and as they 
dreaded ſcarce any imputation but cowardice, they treated 
thoſe with great inſolence who declined this deciſion, and 

would not admit their claim. 

This confuſion and uproar was beheld by the Goddeſs 
with indignation and regret : the flew to the rhrone of 
Jupiter, and caſting herſelf at his feet, . Great ruler of 
«+ the world,” ſaid the, if I have crefted a temple to 
« fulfil the purpoſes of thy wiſdom and thy love, to al- 
« jure s up the ſtecp of Virtue, and auimate them 
« to communicate happineſs at the expence of life; let it 
« not be perverted to render vice preſumptuous, nor poſ- 
ſeſſed by thoſe who dare to periſh in the violation of 
« thy laws, and the diffuſion of calamity.” Jupiter gra- 
ciouſly touched the Goddeſs with his ſceptre, and replied, 
that the appointment of fate he could not reverſe; 
„ that admithon to her temple muſt ſtiil depend upon 
Opinion; but that he would depute Reaſon to examine 
„ her conduct, and, if peffible, put her again under the 
« influence of Truth.” 

Reaſon, therefore. in obcdicnce to the command of Ju- 
piter, deſcended upon the mountain of Honour, and en- 
tered the temple. At the firſt appearance of Reaton con- 
tention was ſuſpended, and the u hole aficmbly became 
ſilent with expectation: but the moment the revealed her 
commiſſion, the tumult was renewed with yet greater 
violence. All were equaliy confident, that Reaſon would 
eſtablith the determination of Opinion in their favour; 
and he that ſpoke loudeſt, hoped to be firſt heard Rex- 
ſon knew, that thoſc only ha4 a right to enter the temple, 
who aſcended by the path of Virtue ; to determine, 
therefore, who ould be cxpelled or received, nothing 
more ſcemed neceſſary, than to diſcover by which avcnve 
they had acceſs : but Reafon herſelf found this diſcovery, 

however caſy in ſpeculation, very difficult in effect. 2 
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The moſt flagitious affirmed, that if they had not walk- 
ed the whole length of the valley, they came into it at the 
foot of the mountain; and that at leaſt the path by which 
they had aſcended it, was the path of Virtue. Thi, was 

erly contradicted by others; and, to prevent the tedi- 
ous labour of deducing truth from a great variety of cir- 
cumſtances, Opinion was called to decide the queſtion. 

But it ſoon appeared, that Opinion ſcarce knew one 
path from the other; and that ſhe ncitner determined to 
admit or refuſe upon certain principles, or with diſcrimi- 
nating knowledge. Reaſon, however, ſtill continued to 
examine her; and, that the might judge of rhe credibility 
of her evidence by the account the would give of a known 
character, aſked her, which ſide of the mountain was aſ- 
cended by the Macedonian who delu;;d the world with 
blood: the anſwered without hefitation, + The fide of 
« Virtue; that ſhe knew ſhe was nut miſtaken, becauſe 
« the ſaw him in the path at a great diſtance, and re- 
marked that no man had ever aſcended with ſuch im- 


& ſpeed.” As Reaſon knew this account to be 
falls, the « ordered Opinion to be diſmiſſed, and proceeded 


to 2 more particular examination of the parties them- 


ſelves. 

Reaſon found the account of many to be in the hi 
eſt degree cxtravagant and abſurd: ſome, as a — 2 
their having climbed the path of Virtue, deſcribed 
ſpecto that appeared from the oppoſite ſide of the moun- 
tain ; and others afhrmed, that the path was ſmooth and 
level, and that many had walked it without ſtumbling 
when they were ſcarce awake, and others when they 
were intoxicated with wine. 

Upon tlic forchcads of all theſe Reaſon impreſſes a 
mark of reprovation : and as ſhe could not expel them 
without the concurrence of Opinion, ſhe delivered them 
over to Time, to whom ſhe knew Opinion had always 
paid great deference, and who had generally been a friend 
to Truth. 

Time was commandcd to uſe his influence to procure 
ther expultion, and to perſuade Opinion to regulate her 
determinations by the judgment of Truth. Juſtice alſo 
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ligence and caprice. under the influence of Prejudi 
— in concu:Tence with the abſurdities of . th 
ſhould be given up to RiGicule, a remorſcicfs being who 
rejoices in the anguiſh which he inflits : by him alone 
Opinion can be puniſhed ; at the found of his ſcourge the 
trembles with — ore whenever it has been 

lied by the direction uſtice, Opinion has always 
— 1 to Truth. 

Time, continued my inſtructor, till labour to fulfil 
the command of Reaſon: but though he has 
many to be expelled who had been admitted, yet he has 

ned admithon for but few who had becn rejected; and 

inion ſtill continues negligent and perverſe ; for as ſhe 
has often felt the ſcourge of Ridicule when it has not 
been deſerved, the dread of it has no otherwiſe influenced 
pgs. _ —_— * into ſuch confuſion, 
the purpolcs are ſometimes involuntarily 
defcated. 

« How then,” faid I, “ ſhall Honour 1 
« thoſe whom ſhe withes to reward ?” They ſhall be 
« diftinguithed,” replicd the vitonary ſage, (in the re- 
* gions of Immortality; to which they will at length be 
„ conducted by Time, whq will not ſuffer them to be fi- 
« nally diſappointed.” 

While I was liftening to this reply, with my eyes fixed 
Kedfaftly upon the temple, it ſuddenly diſappeared : the 
black clouds that hovered over the plain of Vice burſt in 
thunder ; the hill on which 1 ſtood began 10 fink under 
me; and the ftart of ſudden tcrrur as 1 deſcended 
me. 
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No. LXII. SATURDAY, JUNE 9. 1753. 


0 * viris invida fortibus 

Quara non qua bonis p: mia dividis. SENECA. 
Capricious Fortune ever joys, | 
With partial hand to deal the prize, c 
To cruſh the brave and chtat the wiſe. 


To the Adventurer. 
Sir, Fleet, June 6. 
the account of ſuch of mv companions as are im- 
priſoned without being miſcrable, or are miſerable 


without any claim to compaſſion ; 1 promiſed to add rhe 


hiſtories of thoſc. whoſe virtue has made them unhappy, 
cr whoſe misfortunes are at leaſt without a crime. That 
this catalogue ſhould be very numerous, ncither you nor 
your readers ought to cxpectʒ © rari quippe boni; The 
good are few.” Virtuc is uncommon in all the claſſes of 
humanity; and I ſuppoſe it will ſcarcely be imagined 
more frequent in a pricon than in other places. 

Vet in theſe gloomy regions is to be found the tender- 
neſs, the gencroſity, the philanthropy of Serenus, who 
might have hved in competence and cafe, if he could 
have look ed without emotion on the miſeries of another. 
berenus was one of thoſe exalted minds, whom know- 
ledge and ſagacity could not make faſpicious; who pour- 
ed out his foul in boundleſs mtimacy, and thought com- 
munity of poſſctiions rhe law of friendſhip. The friend 
of Serenus was arreſted for debt, and after many en- 
deavours to ſoften his creditor, ſent his wife to ſolicit that 
alliſtance which never was refuſed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diſtrels were more than was necefiary 
to move the heart of Serenus; he haſted immediately 
away, and conferring à long time with his friend, found 
him confident that if the preſent preſſure was taken off, 
he ſhould ſoon be able to re- eſtabliſh his affairs. Sc- 
renus, accuſtomed to believe, and afraid to aggravate 
Streſs, did not attempt to detect the fallacies of hope, 
nor reflect that cvory man overwhelmed with calamity 

believes, 
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believes, that if that was removed he ſhall immediatcly 
be : he, therefore, wich little heſitation offered 
himſclf as ſurety. 

In the firſt raptures of eſcape all was joy, gratitude and 
confidence ; the friend of Screnus diſplayed his profy.ce+, 
and counted over the ſums of which he th+vid infallible 
be maſter before the day of payment. Scronus in a ſhort 
time began to find his danger, but could not prevai with 
himſelf to repent of benoticence; and — ſuffercd 
himſelf ſtill to be amuſed with projects which he durk 
not conſider, for fear of finding them impracticable. The 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raiſing money 
which art or indigence could — wanted either fide- 
lity or reſolution to ſurrender himſcif to priſon, and left 
Screnus 1o take his 

Serenus has often propoſed to rhe creditor, to pay him 
whatever he ſhail appear to have luſt by the flight of his 
friend; but however rcaſor'bic this propotal may br 
| avarice and brutaiity have been hitherto in- 

— and Serenus fill continues to lang uith in pri- 


In this place, however, where want makes almoſt every 
man ſclfiſn, or deſperatior. gloomy. it is the good fortune 
of Serenus not t. live without a friend: he palſes moſt of 
his hours in the converſation of Candidus, a man whom 
the ſame virtucus ductility | 2+ with jome difference of 
' made «qually vnl.appy. © andidus, when 

Was helpl ts, and ignorant, found a patrun 
that ERP — 5 


tron being more vigilant for others t an himſelf, left at 
his death an only fon, deftituce and friendleſs. Candidus 
was eager to repay the benetits he had received; and hav- 
in, maintained the youth for a few years at his own 
houſe, afre; wards placed him witl. a merchant of emi- 
nence, and gave bonds to a great value as a ſecurity for 
his c nduct. 

1 he young man, removed too carly from the only eye 
of which hc &re-ded the wbſervation, and deprived of the 
only wftruttion which he head with reverence, foon 
learned to conſider virtue as reſtraint, and reſtraint as op- 

preſſion; 


protected, and ſupported hem; bis pa- 
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; and to look with a longing eye at every ex- 

to which hc could not reach, and every pleaſure 
which he could not partake: by degrees he deviated from 
his firſt regulariry, and unhappily mingling among young 
men buſy in diffipating the gains of their fathers in- 
duftry, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, ſpent the 
evening in parrics of pleaſure, and thc morning in ex- 
pedients to ſupport his riots. He was, however, dex- 
tous and active in buſmeſs; and his maſter, being ſe- 
cored againſt anv conſequences of diſhoneſty, was very 
little ſolicitous to inſpect his manners. or to enquire how 
he paſſed thoſe hours, which were not immediately de- 
roted to rhe buſineſs of his profe ſſion: when he was in- 
formed of the voung man's extravagance or debauchery 


Leet his bemdſman look to that,” ſaid he, 1 have tak- 


« en care of mvſelf. 


Thus the unhappy ſpendthrift proceeded from foliy to 


ol y, and from vice to vice, with the connivance if not 


the encourzgement of his matter; till in the heat of a 
nocturnal revel he committed ſuch violences in the ſtreet 
3 drew upon him a criminal proſecution. Guilty and 
vnexpericnced, he knew not what -c-arſe to take; to 
confeſs his crime to Candidus, and folicit his i 

tion, was little leſs dreadful than to ſtand before the 
frown of a court of juſtice. Having, therefore, paſſed 


the day with anguith in his heart and diſtraction in his 


looks, he ſeized at night a very large ſum of money in 
the compting-houſe, and ſetting our he knew not whi - 


I ther, was heard of no more. 


The conſequence of his flight was the ruin of Candi- 


dus; ruin ſurely undeſerved and irreproachable, and ſuch 


3 the laws of a juſt government ought either to prevent 
— nothing is more ine qum able than that one man 
nould ſuffer for the crimes of another, for crimes which 
he neither prompted nor permitred, which he could nei- 
ther foreſee nor prevent. When we conſider the weak- 
neſs of human reſolutions and rhe inconfiftency of hu- 
man conduct, it muſt appear abſurd that one man ſhall 
engage for another, that he will not change his opinions 
« aker his conduct. | 8 
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It is, I think, worthy of conſideration, whether, fince 
no wager is binding without a poſſibility of loſs on cach 
fide, it is not equally reaſrmable, that no contract ſhould 
be valid without reciprocal ſtipulations: but in this caſe, 
and others of the ſame kind, what is ſtipulated on his fide 
ro whom the bond is given? he takes advantage of the 
ſccurity, neglects his affairs, omits his duty, ſi rs ti- 
merous wickedneſs to grow daring by degrees, permits 
appctitc to call for new grarifications, and, perhaps, ſe- 
crerly longs for the time in which he ſhali have power 
ro feize the forfeirure : an if virtue or gratitude ſhould 
prove too ſtrong for temptation, and a young man perſiſt 
in honeſty, however inſtigated by his paſhons, what can 
ſecure him at laſt againſt  fa'ſe accuſation? I for my 
part always ſhall ſuſſuct, tiiat he who can by ſuch me- 
thods ſecure his property. will go one ſtep farther to in- 
creaſe it ; nor can I think that man ſafely truſted with the 
means of miſchief, who, by his deſire to have them in bis 
hands, gives an evident proof kow much lefs he values his 
neighbour's happineſs than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, à man whoſe 
dignity of birth was very ill ſupported by his forture. 
As ſome of the firſt offices in the kingdom were filled by 
his relations, he was curly invited to court, and encou- 
raged by careſſes and premiſes to attendance and fſolici- 
tarion : a conſtant appearance in ſplendid company nc- 
ceflarily required maynificence of dreſs; and a frequent 
participation of faſhionab'c amuſements forced him into 
expence: but theſe meaſurcs were requiſite to his ſucceſs ; 
ſince every body knows, that to be loſt to fight is to be 
loſt ro remembrance, and that he who deſires to fill a va- 
cancv. muſt be alwavs at hand, le {ome man of greater 
vigilance thovld ftep in before him. 

By this courſe of life his little fortune was every day 
made leſe: but he received ſo many diſtinctions in public, 
and was known to reſort fo famiiiarly to the houſes of the 
that every man Joked oa his preferment as cer- 
tain, and believed chat its value would compenſate fur 
its flowacſs: he, therefore, found no dificaity in ob- 
raining credit for all that lis rank or his vanity made 
nut ffary; 
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neceſſary; and as ready payment was not expected, the 
dills were proportionably enlarged, and the value of the 
hazard or delay were adjuſted folely by the equity of the 
creditor. At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
s, and a revolution in the miniftry of another, ſo that 

all his proſpects vaniſhed at once, and thoſe that had before 
encouraged his expences, began to perceive that their 
money was in danger: there was now no other conten- 

| tion but who ſhould firſt ſeize upon his perſon, and, by 
forcing immediate payment, deliver him up naked to the 
vengeance of the reſt. In purſuance of this tcheme, one 
of them invited him to a tavern, and procured him to be 
arreſted at the door; but Lentulus, inſtead of endea- 
vouring ſecretly to pacify him by payment, gave notice 

o the reſt, offered to divide amongſt them the rem- 

nant of his fortune: they feaſted fix hours at hi. ex- 

pence, to deliberate on his propoſal; and at laſt deter- 
| mined, that, as he chuld not offer more than five ſlu lings 
in the pound, it would be more prudent to Keep him in 
| priſon, till he could pfocure from his relations the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within theſe 
walls, on the ſame account: the like procedure, upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet the 
law allows to partake the uſe of fire and water with the 
compaſſionate and rhe juſt : who frequent the aſſemblies 
of commerce in open day, and talk with deteſtation and 
contempt of highwaymen or houſcbreakers : tur, iurely, 
chat man muſt be confeſſedly robbed, who is compelled, 
by whatever mcans, to pay the debts which he does not 
owe; nor can 1 look with equal hatred upen him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds our his pifto! and de- 
mands my purſe, as on him who plunders under thelter 
of the law, and, by detaining my fon or my friend in 
priſon, extorts from me the price of their liberty. No 
man can be more an encmy to ſociety than he, by whoſe 
machinations our virtues arc turned to our difadvantaze z 
he is leſs deſtructive to mankind that plunders cowardice, 


than he that preys upon compaſſion. 
Q 
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Pereant, qui ante nos noſtra dixerunt ! 
DoxaTvs apud Jznrom. 


Periſh thoſe ! who have ſaid our good things before us. 


PHE number of ig age we gras og on 
cover traces of native thought, or veins of new 
— e found ro be excremely (mall in every branh 
literature. Few poſſeſs ability or courage to think 
chemicives, wo truſt to their own powers, to rely on their 
own ſtock; and, therefore, the generality creep tamely 
and cautiouſly in the track of their - The 
inteſſence of the largeſt libraries might be reduced to 
compaſs of a few volumes, if all uſeleſs reperitions 
and acknowledged truths were to be omitted in this pro- 
ceſs of critical chemiftry. A learned Frenchman informs 
us, that he intended to compile a treatiſe, S Twv anal 
cipuperaws, concerning things that had been aid but 
once, which certainly would have been contained in 
a very ſmall pamphlet. 
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happens unfortunately in poetry, which principally 
claims the merit of novelty and invention, that this want 
of or ginalty ariſes frequently, not from a barrenneſs and 
rimidity of genius, but from invincible neceſſity and the 
nature of things. The works of thoſe who eſs an art 
whoſe eſſence is imitation, muſt needs be ſtamped with a 
cloſe reſemblance to cach other; fince the objects mate - 
rial or animate, extraneous or internal, wn by on 
F are 
ly fimilar. Deſcriptions, therefore, that are faĩth- 
and juſt, muſt be uniform and alike : the firſt copier 
muſt be, perhaps, entitled to the praiſe of priority; but a 
ſucceeding one ought not certainly to be condemned for 
1ariſm. 
am inclined to think, that notwithſtanding the mani- 
fold alterations diffuſed in modern times over the face of 
nature, by the invention of arts and manufaQtures, by the 
extent of commerce, by the improvements of phi y 
and mathematics, by the manner of fortifying and fight- 
ing, by the important diſcovery of both Indies, and 
above all by the total change of religion; yet an epic or 
dramatic writer, though ſurrounded with ſuch a multi- 
tude of noveltics, would find it difficult or impoſſible to 
be totally ori, mal, and effcntially different from Homer 
and Sophocles. The cauſes that excite and the 


opera- 
| tions that exemplify the greater pathons, will always have 


an exact coincidence, though perhaps a little diverſificd 
climate or cuſtom : every exaſperated hero muſt rage 
e Achilles, and every affſicted widow mourn like An- 
dromache: an abandoned Armida will make uſe of Di- 
do's cxecrations; and a Jew will nearly reſemble a Gre- 
cian, when almoſt placed in the ſame firuation; that is, 
the löas of Racine in his incomparable Athalia, will be 
very like the Ion of Euripides. 
Boilcau obſerves, that a new and extraordinary thought 
k by no means a thought which no perſon ever conceived 
before, or could poſſibly conceive; on the contrary, it is 
ſoch a thougnt as muſt have occurred to every man in the 
like caſe, and have been one of the firk in any perſon's 
| 02 mind 
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mind upon the ſame occation : and it is a maxim of Pape, 
that whatever is very good ſenſe muſt have been common 
ſenſe at all times. | 
But if from the foregoing reflections it m appear 
difficult, ro diſtinguiſh imitation and plagiariſm from ne- 
ceſſary reſemblance and unavoidable analogy, yet the fol- 
lowing paſſages of Pope, which, becauſe they have never 
been taken natice of, may poſſibly entertain curious and 
criticai readers, ſeem evidently to be borrowed, though 
they are improved. | 
The dying Chriſtian addreſſes his ſoul with a fine ſpi- 
rit of poctical enthuſiaſm. 


Vital ſpark of heavenly flame 

Quit, O quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
O! the pain, the biiſs of dying 
Hark; they whiſper ——Angels lay, 
Siſter ſp:rit, come away 


T was ſurprized to find this animated paſſage cloſely copicd 


from one of the vile Pindaric writers in the time of 


Charles the Sccond ; 


When on my fick bed I languiſk, 

Full of ſorrow, full of anguiſh, 

Fainting, gaſpiug, trembling, crying, | 

Panting, gi oaning, ſprechleſe, dying 

Meth:nks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay, 

Be not fearivl, come away FLATMAN, 


Palingenius and Charron furniſhed him with the two 
following thoughts in the Eſſay on Man: 
Superior brings, When of late they ſaw 


A mortal man untold ail nature law; 
Aami.'d ſuch wiſdom in an ca:thly ſhape, 


And ſhew'd a Newion, as we thew an ape. Porz. 


VUrq.e moet nobis imitacrix ſimia tiſum, 
Sic avs cœlicalis, q oies cervice ſuperba 
Ventou gradimu 
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And again, 


Simia cœlicolùm, riſuſque jocuſque deorum eſt 
Tunc homo, quum temere inge nio conſi ait, & audet 
Abdita nature icrutari, arcanaque div um. 

PALINGENIUS. 


While man exclaims, © ſee all thines for my use!“ 
« See man for mine! replies a pamper d gooſe. 
Por x. 


« Man ſcruples not to ſay. that he eni-veth the heavens and 
« the el-ments 3 as if all had been made, and ſtill move only 
« for him. In this ſenſe a ge: Ming may ſay as much, and per- 
« kaps with more truth and ju ſtaeſs. Cnanrcn. 


That he hath borrowed not only ſentiments bur even 
expreſſions from Wollaſton and Paſcal cannot be doubted, 
if we conſider rwo more paſſages : 


When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ? 

Or torne old temple nodding o its fall, 

For Chartres head reſerve he hanging wall? Por s- 


« If a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in the 
« article of falling; can it be expected that God Id ſuſ- 
« pend the force of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to 


« his deliverance ?”* WoLLASTON. 
and 


Chaos of all confus'd, 

Srill by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd ; 

Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 

G eat lord of all things. yet a prey o all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endlefs error hurl'd, | 

The glory, jeſt, and riddie of the warld., Porz. 
What a chimera then is man ! waa: a confuſed chaos ! what 
i ſubject of contradiftion ! a profeſſ d judge of all things, 
« and yet a feeble worm of the earth ! the great depofitary und 


* glory and the ſcandal 


The witty alluſion to the puniſhment of avarice, in the 
03 Dama d 


the uni verſe! Pasc At. 
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Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The ſlave that digs it, and the Qlave that hides ; 


is plainly taken from, (The cauſes of the decay of chrif. 
tian piety,” where that excellent and neglected writer ſuys, 
© It has alu avs been held the ſevereſt treatment of flaves 
©« and malefactors. damnare ad metalla, © to force them 
to dig in the mines: now this is the cov ctous man's lot, 
« from which he is never to expect a releaſe.” Cowley 
has alſo uſed the ſame alluſion. The celebrated reflection 
with which Chartres's epitaph, in the ſame y_ con- 


cludes, is the property of Bruyere. 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 


js a tender and elegant image of filial picty, for which 
Pope is indebted to Montagne, who withes, in one of his 
eſſays, to find a ſon-m-law that may © kindly cheriſh his 
« old-age, and rock it aſlecp. And the character of 
Helluo the 2 introduced to 1 the force — 
continuance of the ruling paſſion, who in the agonies 
death exclaimed, 


Then bring the Jowl ! 
wat from that tale in Fontaine, which ends, 


—Puis qu'il faut que je meure 
Sans faire tant de fagon, 


gon m' apporte tout a heure 
>» wy nth 


The concluſion of the epitaph on Gay, where he ob- 
ſerves that his honour conſiſts not in being cnrombed 


among kings and heracs, 


But that the worthy and the good may ſay, 
Striking their peuſive boſoms— Here lies Gay, 


2 from an old latin elegy on tlie death of prince 
In ſeveral parts of his writings, Pope ſeems to have 
formed himfilf on the model of Bollcau; as might ap- 


pear 
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from a large deduction of particular paſſages, almoſt 
Fly tranſlated from that nervous and ſenlible ſatiriſt. 


From grave to gay, from lively wo tevere. Porr. 
Dune voix legere 


Paſſer du grave au doux, du plaiſant au ſevere 
BorLEAU, 


Pride, madn- ſa, folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 

In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaus. Por x. 

L'ignorance, & Ierreur a (es naiſſantes pieces, 

En habits de marquis, en robbes de comedies, 

Venoient pour diffamer fon chet-d'euvre nouveau. 
BoiLzAVU. 


While I am tranſcribing theſe faimilarities, I feel great 
uneaſineſs, leſt I ſhould be accuſed of vainly and impo- 
rently endeavouring to caſt clouds over the reputation of 
this exalted and truly original genius, whoſe memory,” 
to uſe an expretfion of Ben Johnſon, I do honour, on 
this fide idolatry, as much as any ;” and left the reader 
ſhould be cloyed and diſguſted with a cluſter of quota- 
tions: it happens, however, fortunately, that each paſ- 
fage 1 have produced, contain ſome important moral 
truth, or conveys ſome pleating image to the mind. 

Critics ſeem agrecd in giving greater latitude to the 
imitation of the ancients than of later writers. To en- 
rich a compoſition vith the ſentiments and images of 
Greece and Rome. is ever eftcemed, not only lawful, but 
meritorious. We adorn our writings with their ideas, 
with as little ſcruple, as our houſes with their ſtatues. 
And Pouflin is not ccd of plagiariſm, for having 
painted Agrippina covering her ace with beth her hands 
at the death of Germanicus ; though Timanthes had re- 


| —— Agamemnon cloſely veiled at the ſacrifice of 


daughter, judiciouſly leaving the ſpectator to gueſs at 


| a forrow incxprefſible, and that mocked the power of 


the pencil. 
Z 
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Notitiam primoſque grad us vicinia fecit ; 

Tempore crevit amor. 

Acqusiatence grew, th' acquaintance they improve 

To friendſhip, friendfhip ripen'd into love. Evspzx, 


To the Adventurer. 


Sir, | 
I a SR ws I did not 
| read till ro-day, determined me to ſend 
count of my friend Eugenio, by whoſe di 
has been long kept in perpetual agitation : and, perhaps, 
my narrative may not only illuſtrate your „ but 
contribute to recover Opinion from her defection. 
As Orgilie, the father of Eugenio, inci 
but thoſe of a man of honour, he avoided alike both the 
virtues and the vices which are i with that cha- 
raſter : religion hc ſuppoſed to be a contrivance of prieſts 
and politicians, to keep the vulgar in awe ; and uſed by 
thoſe in the rank cf gentiemen who pretend tou acknow- 
ledge its obligations. only as an expedient to conceal their 
want of fpirit. By a c mduct regulated upon theſe prin- 
cipes he gradually reduced a paternal eftate of two 
thouſand p und per annum to five hundred. 
Eugenio, he had o ly one child, a daughter: his wife 
died while they were mfants His vounger brother, 
had acquired a very confiderable fortune in trade, retired 
unmarricd into the country: he knew that the paternal 
eſtate was greatly reduced: and, rh-refore, took the ex- 
pence of his nephew's education up m himſelf: after ſome 
pent at V\ eftminſter ſchool, he ſent him 
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Thad conceived to confift only in romance. With 
w Chriſtianity, indeed, he was as yet a ſceptic: but L 
found it caſy to o:wiate general objections; and, as he had 
great penctiation and ſagacity, was ſuperior to prejudice, 
and habituated ro no vice which he withed to countenance 


dy infidelity, he began to believe as ſoon as he begen to en - 


quire : the evidence for Revelation at length 

inconteſtible ; and without buſying himſelf with the ca- 
vils of ſubtility againft particular doctrines, he determin- 
ed to adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and 
to truſt in the promiſes as the foundation of hope. The 
fame ardour and firmnc\s, the ſame gener:fary and honour, 
were now exerciſed with more exalted views, and upon a 
more perfect plan. He conſidered me as his preceptor, 
and I conſidered nim as my cxampic: our friendſhip iuereaſ- 


follow me into orders. But when he had continued at 
college about two years, he received a command from his 
father to come immediately to rown : for that his carneſt 
deſire to place him in the army was now accompliſhed, 
and he had procured him a captain's commiſſion. By rhe 
fame poſt he received a letter from his uncle, in which he 
was ſtrongly urged to continve at college, with promiſes of 
ſucceeding to his whole eſtate ; his father's project was 
zcalouſly condemned, and his neglect of a brother's con- 


' currence reſented. Eugenio, though it was greatly his 


defire to continue at college, and his intereſt to oblige his 
uncle, yet obeyed his father without the leaſt hefirarion. 
When he came to town, he diſcoverered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his uncle and his 
father upon this ſubject: his uncle, not being able to pro- 
duce any effect upon the father, as a laſt effurt had written 
to the ſon: and being equally offended with b th, When 
his application to both had equaily incficEtual, he 


| Teproached him with folly and ingratirude ; and dying 


foon after by a fall from his horſe, it d, that in the 


| height of his reſentment he had left his whole fortune 
dd a diſtant relation in Ireland whom he had never ſren. 


Under this misfortunc Eugenio comforted himſelf by 
reflefting, that he incurred it by obedicnce to his father; 
and though it precluded hopes that were dearer than life, 

yer 


plcaſe, and whoſe preſence is a perperual 

lar tarts of remper as would ineur contempt 
ating a ſupcriority which none would ackn w- 
Lo this diſpoſition his daughter accomodated 
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THE ADVENTURER., ng1 
Amelia, which began in their infancy, and increaſed with 
their years. 
_ k nan — — 
familli non to , without exciting mu- 
— — love, between 
L . 
themſclves; and, perhaps, was not diſcovered till long af- 
ter it had either by Eugenio or Amelia. 
When he returned from the univerſity, ſhe was about 
eightcen : as her ſtature and her beauty were 3 
creaſed during this interval, their firſt cfic&t upon Evge- 
nio was proportionably greater: and he perceived from 
whatever cauſe a more emotion in her. He had 
too much diſccrnment nat to diſcover that ſhe loved him, 
of her 
becauſe he was ſo much her inferior in fortune: fome- 
times he reflected upon her partiality with pleaſure, and 
ſometimes with regret; but while they were thus mutu- 
the late rebcllion broke out, and Eugenio was commanded 
imo Scotland. In this expedition he diſtingui 


s men was ſo apparent, as well in ſuch acts of kindneſs 
a were in his power, as in the ſtrict diſcipline which he 


When he returned. as his fifter's intimacy with Ame- 
lia ſtill continued, his opportunities to ſee her were 
ly frequent : but the pleaſure of thoſe interviews were be- 
come yet more tumultuous and cunfuſed ; and rhe lovers 
were both conſcious, that their ſentiments were every mo- 
ment invo.untarily diſcovered to each other. 
Amelia had diſmiſſed many 5 
x 1 
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till hoped to 22 Eugenio with her fortune: and Eu- 
genio perſiſted in a conduct by which this was diſap- 
pointed, becauſe he would not degrade ia by an alli. 
ance with dependance and poverty. The objections of 
— indeed, have been removed by obtaining the 

of Agreſtis ; but thoſe of honour would ſtill have 
remained: he was not, however, abſolutely without hope; 
for though he had loſt his uncle's fortune by obcdience to 
His father, yet as he had greatly recommended himſclf 
to his commanding officer, who was of the higheſt rank, 
he believed it poſſible that he might be advanced to a poſt 
in the army, which would juſtify his pretenſions to Ame. 
lia, and remove all his difficulties at once. 

Agreſtis wondered at the conduct of his daughter, 
but neither aſked nor ſuſpected her motives ; for he had 
always declared, that as he believed ſhe would never mar- 
ry againſt his conſent, he would never urge her to marry 

inſt her own inclination. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline everv offer, and 
Eugenio to ſee her almoſt every day, without the leaſt in- 
timation of his love, till the beginning of the laſt winter, 
when he loſt his ſiſter by the ſmall-pox. His interviews 
with Amclia were now leſs frequent, and, therefore, more 
intereſting: he feared, that as he would be ſeldom in her 

the affiduitics of ſome fortunate rival might at 
length exclude him from her remembrance : he did not, 
however, faulter in his reſolution, nor did Amelia change 
her conduct. 


No. LXV. TUESDAY, JUNE ag, 1753. 


Et furiis agitatus amor Viso 
Love, which the fuiies irritate to rage. 

I. happened that about this time ſhe was addreſſed by 

Ventoſus, the eldeſt fon of a noble family; who, beſides a 

large eſtate, had great expectations from his father's influ- 

ence at court. Veutoſus, though he was ſtrongly recom- 
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mended by Agreſtis, and was remarkable for perſonal ac- 
compliſhments, was yet received with great coldneſs by 
Amelia: he was ſurprized, mortified, and diſappuinted ; 
yet he continued his viſits, and was very diligent to dit- 
cover what had prevented his ſucceſs. One evenin 
juſt as he was about to take his leave, after much inct- 
fectual ertreaty and complaint, Eugenio unexpettediy en- 
tered the room. Ventoſus inſtantly remarked the em- 
barraſſment both of his miſtreſs and rhe ſtranger, whom 
he, therefore, ſuppoſed to be a rival, and no longer won- 
dered at his own diſappointmemt : theſe ſuſpicions were 
every moment confirmed and increaſed: for his preſence 

uced emotions which could neither be concealed nor 
miſtaken; though by a lefs penetrating eye than that uf 
jealouſy, they might have been overlooked. 

He was now fired with reſentment and indignation z 
and having loft the room ſomewhat abruptly, he was met 
upon the ſtairs by Agreſtis, with whom he deſired ro ſpeak a 
few wards in private. Agreſtis turned back into another 
apartment, and Ventoſus told him with ſome warmth, 
that he did not expect to have found his daughter pre- 
engaged: and that he could not help thinking himſelf ill 
weated. Agreſtis, with equal warmth, required him to 
explain his meaning; and after ſome time had been ſpent 
in eager altercation, they parted in better temper; Agreſtis 
perivaded that a clandeſtine love had becn carried on be- 
rween his daughter and Eugenio, and Ventuſus convinced 
on. Agreſtis had ncver encouraged the pretenſions of his 
rival. 

Agreſtis immediately ſent for Amelia, and ſternly urged 
her with many queſtions, which ſhe could only anſwer 
with bluſhes and rears: her filence and confuſion convinced 
him that Ventoſus was not miſtaken : and, therefore, de- 
fiſting from cnquiry, he ſevercly reprehended her for the 
paſt, and enjvined her never to converſe with Eugenio 
again; to whom he alſo ſignified his diſpleaſure, and re- 
queſted that to prevent farther uneaſineſs he would come 
no more to his houſe till Amelia ſhould be married. _ 

Eugenio, though his love was almoſt hopeleſs before, 
was yet greatly afflifted by this meſlage ; becauſe he fear- 
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cd that Amelia had fallen under his father's diſpleaſure, 
and that now he was become jcalous of his authority he 
might be tempted to abuſe it. As to ſecure her peace 
was the principal object of his wiſh, he concealed what 
had happened from his father, left a quarrel ſhould be 
produced between him and Agreſtis, in which Amelia's 
and tenderneſs would be yet more deeply wound- 
ed. When a viſit was intended to Agreſtis, he always 
took care to have ſome engagement at another place: 
Agreſtis, however, as he had no conception of the princi- 

les upon which Eugenio acted, did not doubt but that he 
Fad communicated the reaſon of his abſence to his fa- 
ther, and that his father was ſecretly offended ; but as he 
expreſſed no reſentment, he believed that his ambition had 
for once reſtrained the petulance of his pride, that he diſ- 
ſcmbled to prevent an open rupture, and had ſtill hopes of 
effecting the p which he had concerted with his ſon. 

A ſuſpicion of ill · will always produces it ; but beſides this 
cauſe * Agreſtis had unjuſtly imputed a con- 
duct to his friend, which rendered him the object of his 
and averſion; he therefore, treated him with cold- 
neſs and reſerve, ſuppoſing that he well knew the cauſe, 
and neglected to return his viſits without thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to aſſign any reaſon. This conduct was at length 
remarked by Orgilio, who conſidered it as the caprice of a 
character which he always deſpiſed; he, therefore, re- 
torted the neglect without <xpoſtulation : and thus all in- 
tercourſe between the familie, was at an end. 

Eugenio in the mean time was inflexible in his purpoſe; 
and Amclia, in her next interview with Ventoſus, ac- 
quainted him that ſhe would fee him no more. Ventoſus 
again appealed to her father: but the old gentleman was 
| Keady in his principles, notwithſtanding his reſentment; 
and told him, that he had exerted all the authority which 
God and nature had given him in his favour; and that, 
— — 2 he would never — his — 

in to marry a perſon who was not 


Ventoſus, who was extremely mortified at this dilap- 
pointment, was very inquiſitive about ESE 
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: he ſoon 
learned his ſituation and circuuiſtances, and his long in- 
timacy with Amelia; he reflected upon the confuſion 
had in the accidental interview at 
which he was ; and was willing to belicve, that 
his rival, however contemptible, had been too ſucceſsful 
to be ſupplanted with honour by a huſband : this, how- 
ever, if he did not believe, he was very diligent to pro- 
pagate; and to remove the diſgrace of a refuſal, hinted 


2 
4 
4 


2 
— that about fix weeks ago, Ventoſus, as he 
was ing in the Mall, with a young officer of diftinc- 


cilious reſpect, which had greatly the air of an inſult: of 
this compliment Amelia, though ſhe looked him in the 
face, took no notice: by this calm diſdain he was at once 
diſappointed and confounded ; he was ftung by an effort 
of his own malignity, and his breaſt ſwelled with paſſion 
which he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he 
haſtily turned back, and determined, for whatever reaſon, 
to f her. After he had advanced about fifty paces, 
he ſaw Eugenio coming forward, who the moment he 
perceived Amelia, turn into another walk. This was ob- 
ſerved by Ventoſus, whoſe contempt and indignation had 
now another object, upon which they might without vio- 
Ao laws of honour be gratihed : 7 — 

415 to his companion, and haſtily followed Euge- 
nio. hen they had overtaken bin, ep burſt into a 
horſe-laugh, and puſhed ſo rudely by him, that he could 
ſcarce recover his ſtep : they did not, however goon; but 
but ſtopping — turned about as if to apolugize for 
the accident, and affected great ſurprize at diſcovering to 


whom it had happened. Ventoſus bowed very low, and 


with much contemptuous ceremony begged his don ; 

* — jj ay ane ny 

next walk who would be very glad of his company. To 

this inſult Eugenio anſwered, © That he was not willing 
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lady he meant was a woman of honour, ſhe ought al- 
« ways to be mentioned with reſpect. Ventolus re- 
plied, « That whether the lady he meant was a woman 
„of honour, he would not determine ; but he believed 
„ ſhe had been very kind; and was plcaſed to ſee that 
« her favours were not forgotten, though they were no 
longer accepted. Eugenio was not now maſter of his 
temper, but turning ſuddenly upon Ventoſus, firuck him 
with ſuch violence that he fell at his fect: he roſe, how- 
ever, in an inſtant, and laid his hand upon his ſword, but 
was prevented from drawing it by hi» companion; and 
the crowd beginning to gather about them. they parted 
with mutual exprefhons of contempt and rage. 

In the morning the officer who had been in company 
with Ventoſus at the quarrel, delivered a challenge to Eu- 
genio, which he anſwered by the following billet. 


« Sir, 
* -y OUR behaviour laſt night has convinced me that you 
* are a ſcoundrel; and your letter this morning that 
« you are a fool. If I ſhould accept your challenge, I 
« ſhould myſelf be both. I owe a duty God and 
« to my country, which I deemed it infamous to vio- 
% late; and I am intruſted with a life, which I think can- 
„ not without folly be ſtaked againſt yours. I believe you 
« have ruined, but you cannot degrade me. You may 
« poflibly, while you ſneer over this letter. ſecretly exuit 
« in your own ſafety; but remember, that to prevent aſ- 
« ſuſſimation I have a ſword, and to chaſtiſe inſolence 2 
* cane.” 

With this letter, the captain returned to Ventoſus, who 
read it with all the extravagancies of rage and diſdain: 
the captain, however, endeavoured to ſoot he and encour- 
age him; he repreſented Eugenio as a poltroon and a beg- 
gar, whom he ought no otherwiſe to puniſh than by re- 
moving him from the rank into which he had intruded; 
and this, he ſaid, would be very eafily accompliſbed. 
Ventoſus at acquieſced in the ſentimenss of his 
friend; and it was ſoon induftriouſly reported, that Eu- 

genio 
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jo had ſtruck a perſon of high rank, and refuſed him 

ſatisfaction of a gentleman which he had condeſcend- 
ed to aſk. For not ing a challenge, Eugenio could 
not be legally puniſhed, becauſe it was made his duty as a 
foldier by the articles of war ; but it drew upon him the 
contempt of his ſuperior officers, and made them very ſo- 
lcirous to find ſome pretence to diſmiſs him. The friends 
of Ventoſus immediately intimated, that the act of violence 
to which Eugenio had been provoked, was committed 
within the verge of the court, and was, therefore, a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe to break him; as for that offence he was li+ 
able to be puniſhed with the loſs of his hand, by a law 
which though difuſed, was — in force. This expedient 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was accordingly de . 
prived his commiſſion. F 


——— . —— 
No. LXVI. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1753. 


Nolo vi rum, facili redimit qui ſanguine famam ; 
Hunc volo, laudari qui fine morte poteſt. Maar. 
Not him I prize who poorly gains 
From death the palm which blood diſtains ; 
But him who wins with nobler trite 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 


| HE had concealed his quarrel with Ventoſus from his 


father, who was then at the family-ſeat about twen- 

ty miles from London, becauſe he was not willing to ac- 
quaint him with the cauſe : but the effect was tuch as 
could not be hidden; and it was now become neceſſary 
that he ſhould anticipate the report of others. He, there 
fore, ſet out immediately for the country; but his father 
about the ſame time arrived in London: ſome imperfect 
account had been ſent him of the ings againſt 
Eugenio; and though he concluded his ſilence that 
he had been guilty of ſome indiſcretion, yet he did not 
ſulpe& an imputation of cowardice 44 
he 
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he found that he had miſſed Eugenio in ſome of the ave. 
nues to town, he went immediately to the gentleman who 
had procured his commiſſion, from whom he learned all 
the circumſtances of the affair. The moment he heard 
that his ſon had refuſed a challenge, he was ſeized with rage 
fo violent, that it had the appearance of diſtraction: he 


uttered innumerable oaths and execrations in a voice that 


was ſcarce human, declared his fon to be unworthy of his 
name, and ſolemnly renounced him for cver. 

Eugemo rerurned to London the ſame day, but it was late 
before he arrived: the ſervant that opened the door told him 
with tears in his eyes, that his father was gonc to bed much 
diſordered, and had commanded that he ſh:-wid no more 
be admitted into that houſe. He ſtood motionichs a few 
moments; and then departing without reply, came direct- 
ly to me; his jiooks were wild, his countenance pale, and 
his eyes ſwimming in tears: the moment he ſaw me, he 
threw himſelf into a chair; and putting a copy of his 
anſwer to Ventoſus's challenge into my hand, anticipated 
my enquiries by relating all that had happend. 

After having adminiſtered ſuch conſolation as I could, 
I prevailed upon him with much difhculty to go to bed. 
I fatc vp the reſt of the night, dev iſing var ous arguments 
to convince Orgilio, that his ſn had added new dignity 
to his character. In the morning I weat to his houſe; 
and after much ſolicitation was admitted to his chamber. 
I found him in bed. where he had lam awake all the 
night; and it was eaſy to ſee that his mind was in great 
agitation. I hoped that this tumult was produced by the 
Kruggles of paternal rendernefs : but the moment J men- 
ti his fon, he fell into an agony of rage that rendered 
him ſpeechleſs; and I came away, convinced the eloquence 
of an angel upon the fame ſubject would have been with- 
out effect. I did not, however, relate theſe diſcouraging 
circumſtances to Eugenio: I told him that it would be 
proper to wait a few dave before any farther application 
was made; not only becauſe his fathcr's reſentment would 
probably ſubſide, but becauſe he was now indifpoſed. 

Eugenio, when he heard that his father was ill, changed 
colour and burſt into tears. He went every evening, and 
knocking 
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ing ſoftly at the ſervant's window, enquired how 
he did; and when he found that his fever was become 
dangerous, he intreared me t. go yet once more and in- 
tercede for him, that he migh» ar l-aft be yo rmirred to ſee 


his father, if he might not hope o be forgiven. I went; 


but when Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a freſh 
tranſport of rage, which ended in a delirium. The ef- 
ect which this incident produced upon Eugenio, who 
waited at the end of the ftreet for my teturn, cannct be 
deſcribe! : I prevailed upon him to go back to my houſe, 
where hc ſometimes haſtily traverſed the room, and ſome- 
times lat Hud in a kind of Fo pid micofibiity upon the 
floor. While he was in once of theſe fits, news was 
brought that his father was dead. and had the morning 
after he was taken ill diſinherited him, declaring that by 
the infan+y of his conduct he had broke his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without any apparent ſur- 

izc or emotion, but could not be perſuaded to change 
his poſture or receive any food; till his ſpirits being quite 
exhauſt d. ſlecp relie ved him a tew hours from the agony 
of hi, mind. 

The night on which his father was huricd, he wrap- 
ped himſelf vp m 2 horſeman's cat that belonged to my 
ſervant, and folowed the procett.on at a diſtance on foot. 
When the ceremony was over, and the ce: mpany departed, 
he throw himſelf oa the grave; and hiding ti face in the 
duſt, wept over it in h ence that was interromted oniv by 
greans I, who had followed him unperetived. did nut 
think it prudont to intrude upon the femity of his ſor- 
row, tili the morning dawacd: he was tarprized, and I. 
thought ſomewhar confounciced ro fee me; he ſuffered me, 
however to cad uim awav, but neither of us uttcrcd a 
word | 

He told me the next diy, that ke would trouble me 
a few nights longer for a lodging, and in the mean time 
think of ſame means by which he might obtain a ſubſiſt- 
ence: he was, mlced, tetally deftirure, without 
and without a profcflion ; ut he made no complaint, and 
Coſtinately refuſed all pecunmtr vy fliſtance. 

In leſs than a week after Wade, Las ing converted his 


watcl:, 
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watch, his ſword, a ſnuff- box, and ring, into money, he 


as a common ſailor in a private undertaking to 
the north-weſt paſſage 2 

When he communicated this deſperate enterprize, he 
appeared perfectly compoſed ; * My dear friend,” ſaid he, 
it has been always my point of honour to obey the 
the commands of GOD, the prime author of my being 
and the ultimate object of my hope, at whatever riſque; 
and 1 do not repent that I have ſteadily adhered to 

this principle at the expence of all that is valuable 
on carth: I have ſuffered the loſs of fortune, of love, 
« and of fame; but I have preſerved my integrity, and I 
„* know that I ſhall not loſe my reward. To thee 1 
« would, indeed, add the eſteem, though not the love of 
« Amelia, She will hear of me as degraded and difin- 
& herited, a coward, a vagabond, and a fugitive; and her 
« cfteem, I think, I have ſuficient reaſon to give up: 
grief will wound her deeper than contempt; it is, 
& therefore, beſt that ſhe ſhould deſpiſe me. Some of 
„ thoſe, by whom ſhe is addreſſed, deſerve her: and [ 
« ought not to withhold a felicity which I cannot enjoy. 
I tha!l embark to-morrow ; and your friendly embrace 
is all the good that I expect to receive from this coun- 
« try, when I depart in ſcarch of others which are un- 


To this addreſs I was not in a condition to reply; and 
perceiving that I was overwhelmed with grict, he left 
me, perhaps, left his purpoſe ſhould be ſhaken, and my 
weakneſs thould prove contagious. f 

Ou the morrow I attended him to the ſhip. He talked 
to me of indifferent things; and when we parted wrung 
my hand, and turned fron: me abruptly without ſpeaking. 
I d into the boat which waircd to bring me cn ſhore, 
and would not again feel the pangs of yeſterday for all 
the Kingdoms of the world. 

Such is the friend I have loſt ! ſuch is the man, whom 
the world has diſgraced for refuſing a challenge; but 

who are touched with pity at his misforruncs, with 


none 
that he had aveided them by another conduct; and not 
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to pity Eugenio, is ſurely to be a monſter rather than a 


man. 
It may, perhaps, be queſtioned, whether I ought thus 
to have exhibited his Rory under fergned names ; or have 
a right to attempt that which he forbore. My love to 
him, is, indeed, my motive: but I think my conduct is 
juſt, when I conſider, that though it is poſſ;vle that 
Amclia may, by the peruſal of theſe papers, ſuffer the 
moſt render, and, therefore, the moſt exquiſite Ciitreſs, by 
the re-cftabliſhment of her eſteem for him who moſt de- 
ſerves it; yet the world may derive new virtue, from the 
dignity which the character of Eugenio reflects upon his 
conduct: his example is truly illuſtrious; and as it can 
ſcarce fail to excite emulation, it ought not to be con- 
ccaled. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
BExXEY CLUS, 
— — — 
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In venta vitam excoluere per artes. Viac. 
They poliſh life by uſeful arts. 


TAT famniliarity veces neglect, has been long ob- 
ſerved. The cHect of all external objects, however 


Freat or {p!endid, ceaſes with their novelty; the cour- 


ner ſtands without emotion in the royal preſence ; the 
ruſtic trumpics under his foot the brautics of the ſpring, 
with little attention to their colour or their fragrance 
and the intiabitant of the coaſt darts his cy: upon the 
immenſe diffuſion of waters, without awe, wonder, or 
terror. 

Thoſe who hve paſt much of their lives in this great 
city, look upon its opulence and its multitudes, its ex- 
tent and varicty, with cold indifference ; but an inha- 
birant of the remoter parts of the kingdom is imme- 
diately diſtinguiſhed by a kind of diſlipated — a 
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buſy endeavour to divide his attention amongſt a thou- 
ſand objects, and a wild confuſion of aftoniſhment and 


The attention of a new-comer is generally firſt truck 
by the multiplicity of cries that ſtun him in the ſtreets, 
and the varicty of merchandiſe and manufactures which 
the ſhopkeepers expoſe on every hand ; and he is apt, by 
vawary burſts of admiration. to excite the merriment and 
contempt of thoſe, who miſtake the uſe of their eves for 
effects of their underſtanding, and confound accidental 
knowledge with juſt reaſoning. 

Bur, — theſe are ſubjects on which any man may 
without reproach employ his meditations: the innu- 
merable occupations, among which rhe thouſands that 
ſwarm in the ſtreets of London, are diſtributed, may 
furniſh employment to minds of every caſt, and capa- 
cities of every degree. He that contemplates the extent 
of this wonderful city, finds it difficult to conceive, by 
what method plenty is maintained in our markets, ard 
how the inhabitants are regularly ſupplied with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; but when he examines the ſhops and 
warchouſes, ſees the immenſe ſtores of every kind of 
merchandiſe piled up for fale, and runs over all the ma- 
nufactures of art and products of nature, which are ev 
where attracting his eye and ſoliciting his purſe, he will 
be inclined to conc i ude, that ſuch quantities cannot caſily 
be exhauſted, and that part of mankind muſt ſoon ſtand 
ſtill for want of employment, till the warc: already pro- 
vided ſhall be worn out and deſtroycd. 

As Socrates was paſſing through the fair at Athens, 
and caſting his eyes over the ſhops and cuſtomers, “ how 
« many things are here,” ſays he, * that I do not 
« want!” The ſame ſentiment is every moment riſing 
in the mind of him that walks the ftreets of London, 
how ever inferior in philoſ· phy to Socrates : he beholds a 
thouſand ſhops crowded with goods, of which he can 
ſcarcely tell the uſe, and which, therefore, he is apt to 
_ conſider as of no value; and, indeed, many of the arts 

by which families are ſupported, and wealth is heaped 
together, are of that minute and ſuperfluous kind, which 
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ing but experience could cvince poſſibly to be pro - 
with advantage, and which, as the world might 
caſily want, it could ſcarcely be expected to encou- 


wy ſo it is, that cuſtom, curioſity, or wantonneſs, 2 
plies every art with patrons, and finds purchaſers fe 
every manufatiure; the world is fo adjuſted, that not 
only bread, but riches may be obtained without 
abilities, or arduous performances: the moſt unſkilful 
hand and uncnlightened mind have ſufficient incitements 
to induſtry; for he that is reſulutely buſy, can ſcarcely 
be in want. There is, indeed, no employment, how- 
ever deſpicable, from which a man may not promi 
himſelf more than competence, when he ſees thouſands 


and myriads raiſed to dignity, by no other merit than 


of contributing to ſupply their neigh bours with the means 
of ſucking ſmoke through a tube of clay; and others raiſ- 
ing contributions upon thoſe, whoſe elegance diſdains the 
groſſneſs of ſmoky luxury, by grinding the ſame mate- 
NS Gennes that may at once gratify and impair 
the . 

Not only by theſe popular and modiſh trifles, but by a 
thouſand unheeded and evaneſcent kinds of buſineſo, are 
the multitudes of this city preſerved from 1dicneſs, and 
conſequently from want. In the cndlcts variety of taſtes 
aud circumſtances that diverſify mankind, nothing is fo 
{uperfluous, but that ſome one defires it; or fo common, 
but that ſome one is compelled to buy it. As nothing is 
uſeleſs but becauſe it is in 1umproper hands, what is thrown 


away by one is gathered up by another; and the refuſe of 


part of mankind furniſhes a ſubordinate claſs with the 
materials neceſſary to their tupport. 

When I look round upon thoſe who are thus variouſly 
exerting their qualifications, I cannot but admire the ic + 
cret concatenation of ſociety, that links together rhe grea 
and the mean, the illuſtrious and the obſcure; and cm- 
fider with bene volent ſatis faction, that no man, unlcts 
his body or mind be totally difabled, has need to ſuffer 
the mortification of ſecing himſelf uſcleſs or burthenton e 
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to the community : he that will diligently labour, in 
whatever occupation, will deſerve the ſuſtenance which 
he enjoys; and may lie down every night with the plcaſ- 
ing conſciouſneſs, of having contributed ſomething to the 
happineſs of life. 

C and admiration are equally incident to narrow 
minds: he whoſe comprchenſion can take in the whole 


ſubordination of mankind, and whoſe perſpicacity can 


— to the real ſtate of things through the thin veils of 
rune or of faſhion, will diſcover meanneſs in the hi 
ſtations, and dignity in the mcancſt; and tind that no 
man can become venerable but by virtue, vr contemptible 
but by wickedneſs. | 

In the midſt of this univerſal hurry, no man ought to 
be ſo little influenced by example, or fo void of honeſt 
emulation, as to ſtand a lazy ſpectator of inceſſamt la- 
bour; or picaſe himſelf with the mean happmeſs of a 
drone, while the active ſwarms are buzzing about him: 
no man is without ſome qualiry, by the due application of 
which hc might deſerve well of the world; and whoever 
he be that has but little in his power, ſhould be in haſte 
to do that liitle, left he be confounded with him that can 
do nothing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavours, arts of 
every kind have been ſo Jong cultivated that all the 
wants of man may be immediately ſupplied; idicneis 
can ſcarcely form a wiſh which the may not gratify by 
the tvil of others, or curioſity dream of a toy, which the 
ſhops ace not ready to afford her. 

Happincſs is enjoyed only in proportion as it is known; 
and tuch is the fate or fully of man, that it is known 
only by experience of irs contrary: we who have long 


lived amidft the conveniences of a town immenſecly po- 


—— have ſcarce an idea of a place where deſire cannot 
: gratified by moncy. In order to have a juſt ſenſe of 
this artificial plenty, it is pecefary to have paſſed ſome 
time in a diſtant colony, or thoſe parts of our iſland which 
are thinly inhabited: he that has once known how many 
trades every man in ſuch fituations is compelled to excr- 
ciſe, with how much labour the products of _ 
m 
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muſt be accommodated to human uſe, how long the 
loſs or defect of any common utcuſil muſt be endured, 
or by what aukward expedient it muſt be ſupplied, how 
far men may wander with money in their hands before 
any can ſcil them hat they with zo buy, will Know how 
to Tate at its proper value the plenty and caſe of a great 


hy, ® that the happineſs of man may ftill remain im- 
perfect, as wants in this place are caſily ſupplied, new 
wants likewiſe arc caſily created : every man, in ſurvey- 
ing the ſhops of London, ſces numberleſs inſtruments and 
conveniences, of which, while he did not know them, 
he never felt the necd; and vet, when uſe has made 
them familiar, wonders how life could be ſupported with - 
out them. Thus it comes to paſs, that our deſires always 
increaſe with our poſſefſions; the knowledge that ſome- 
thing remains yet unenjuyed, impairs our enjoyment of 
the good before us. | 

They who have been accuſtomed to the refinement 
of ſcience, and multiplications of contrivance, ſcon loſe 
their confidence in the unaſſiſted powers of nature, forget 
the paucity of our real neceffities, and overlook the caſy 
methods by which they may be ſupplicd. It were a ſpe- 
culation wort!:y of a philoſophical mind, to examine how 
much is taken away from our native abilities, as well as 
added to them, by artificial expedients. We are fo ac- 
cuſtomed to give and reccive affiftance, that each of us 
imgly can do little for himſelf; and there is ſcarce any 
ene among us, however contracted may be his form 
of life, who docs not enjoy the labour of a thouſand 
artiſis. 

But a ſurvey of the various nations that inhabit the 
earth will inform us, that life may be ſupported with 
leſs atiiſtance; and that the dexterity, which | 
enforced by necciliry produces, is able to effeft much 
very ſcanty mcans. The nations of Mexico and Peru 
eiccled cities and temples without the uſe of iron; and 
a this day thc rude Indian ſupplies himſelf with all the 
neceſlaries of life: ſent like the reſt of mankind naked 
wto the world, as ſoon as his parents have nurſed him 
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up to ſtrength, he is to provide by his ov'n labour for his 
own ſupport. His firſt care is to find a ſharp flint a 
the rocks; with this he undertakes ro feil the trees of the 
foreſt; he ſhapes his bow, heads tis arrows, builds his 
and hollows his canoc, and from that time lives in 
a ſtate of plenty and proſperity ; he is ſheltered from the 
ſtorms, he is fortified againſt beaſts of prey, he is enabled 
to purſue the fiſh of the ſca, and the deer of the moun- 
tains; and as he does not know, docs — cnvy the 
pinets of poliſhed nations, where can the want 
of SEE and kill, and he = 2 
have made him rich, may lic ſtretched upon a couch, and 
1 all the elements poured down be- 
him. 

This picture of a ſavage life, if it ſhews how much in- 
dividuals may perform, ine s like iſe how much ſoci 
is to be deſired. Though the perſeverance and aa cel. 
of the Indian excite our admitation, they nevertheleſs 
cannot procure him the convenier.ces which are enjoyed 
by the vagrant beggar of a civilized country : he hunts 
like a wild beaſt ro ſatisfy his hunger: and when he lies 
down to reſt after a ſucceſ ful chace, cannot pronounce 
himſelf ſecure againſt the danger of periſliing in a few 
days; he is, perhaps, coment with his condition, becauſe 
he knows not that a better is attainable by man; as he 
that is born blind docs not long for the perception ef 
lighr, becauſe he cannot conceive the advantages which 
light would afford him; bur hunger, wounds and wc ar- 
neſs are real evils, though he believes them equally it ci- 
dent to all his fellow-crearures; and v hen a tempeſt cum- 
pels him to lie ſtarving in his hut, he cannot juſtly be con- 
cluded equally happy with thulc whom art has exempted 
from the power of chance, and who make ric foregoing 
year provide for the fullowing. 

To receive and to communicate aſſiſtance conſtitutes 
the happinets of human life: man may indeed preterve 
his exiſtence in ſolitude, but can enjoy it culy in tuciery ; 
the greateſt underſtanding of an individual, doomed to 
procure foo and cloathing for himicit, will barely ſup- 
ply him with expedients to keep off death Srum day to 

| day; 
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day; but as one of a larger community performing only 


his ſhare to the common buſineſs, he gains leifure for in- 


eclleftual pleaſurcs, and enjoys the happineſs of reab 
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Nocet empta dolore voluptas. QOvip, 
How vaia the joy for which our pain muſt pay. 


has been remarked, that the play of brates is al- 
ways a mock fight; and, perhaps, this is equally true 
of all the ſports that have been invented by reaſon for the 
amuſcment of mankind. The celebrated games of anti- 
quity were ſomething more; the conflict was often fatal, 
and the picaſure of the ſpectators ſeems to have been pro- 
portioned to the danger of the combatants: nor does it 
appear, that any {port has been fince contrived, which 
can gratify pure bcucvolence, or entertain without pro- 
ducing an oppoſttion of intereſt. There are, indeed, 
many external advantages which, it has never been 
thought immoral to acquire, though an oppoſition of in- 
tereſt is neceſſarily implied; advantages, which, like a 
Fake at cards, one party can only gain by the loſs of the 
uher; for wealth and poverty, obſcurity and diſtinction, 
command and ſervitude, are murvally relative, and the 
exiſtence of each is by each reciprocally derived and given. 
Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a conteſt ; 
nr can the plcaſure of them that win, be imputed to a 
criminal want of benevolence, in this tate of imperfec- 
tion, mercly becauſe it is enjoyed at the expence of thoſe 
who loſe. But as in buſineſs, it has never been held law- 
ful to circumvent thoſe whom we defire to excel; fo in 

play, the chance of loſs and gain ought to be alw 
equal; at leaft, cach party ſhould be apprized of the force 
employed againk him; and if then he plays againſt odds, 
no man has a right to enquire luis motive, though a good 

man would declind to engage hun. 
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There is, however, one ſpecies of diverſion which has 
not been generally condemned, though it is produced by 
an attack upon thoſe who have not voluntarily entered 
the lifts; who find themſelves buffered in the dark, and 
have neither mcans of defence nor potfibility of advan- 
tape. 

Theſe feats are atchieved by the knights-errant of 
mirth, and known by the name of Frolics: under this 
name, indeed, many ſpecies of wanton cruelty have been 

ctiſed, without incurring the infumv. or raiſing the 
indigration which they deierve; and it is extremly dif- 
ficult to fix upon any certain criterion, by which frolics 
may be diſtinguiſhed into criminal and innocent. If we 
could diſcern effects while they are involved in their 
cauſes, and aſcertain every remote conſequence of our 
own actions, perhaps theſe ſallics might be allowed un- 
der the ſame reſtrictions as raitlery : the falſe alarms and 
ridiculous diſtreſs into which others are betrayed to make 
us ſport, ſhould be ſuch only as will be ſubieRts of merri- 
ment even to the ſuſſerer when they arc paſt, and remem- 
bered neither with reſentment nor regret : but as every 
ation may produce effects over which human power has 
no influ nee, and which human ſagacity cannot foreſee : 
we ſhould not lightly venture to the verge of evil, nor 
ſtrike at others though with a reed, leſt like the rod of 
Moſes it become a ſerpent in our hands. 

During the hard froſt in the year 11Ccx1., four young 
gentlemen of conſiderable rank rode into an inn, ncar one 
of the principal avenues to this city, at eleven o'clack at 
night, without any attendant ; and having expreſſed un- 
common concern about their horſcs, 2nd overlooked the 
proviſion that was made for them, called for a room; or- 
dering wine and tobacco ro be bronght im, and declaring, 
that as they were to ſet out very early in the morning, it 


was not worth while to g to bed. Before the waiter re- 


turned, each of them had lui a pocket piſto! upon the 
table, which when he entered they appcared ro be very 
folicitous ro conceal, and thewed ſome confuſion at the 
ſurprize. They perceived with great ſatisfa&tion. that the 


fellow was alarmed at his diſctwery; and having upon 
various 
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various pretences called him often into the room, one of 
them contrived to pull out a maſk with his handkechief 
from the pocket of a horſeman's coat. They diſcourſed 
in dark and ambiguons terme, affected a buſy and anxi- 
ous circumſpection. urged the man often to drink, and 
ſcemed defirou: to render him ſubſervient to ſome p 

which they were unwilling to diſcover. They e 
voured to conciliate his good-will, by extravagant com- 
mendations of his dexterity, and diligence, and encour- 
aged him to familiarity, by aſking him many queſtions : 
he was, however, till cautious and reſerved; one of 
them, therefore, pretending to have known his mother, 
put a crown into his hand, and ſoon after took an * 
tunity to aſk him at what hour a ſtage-coach, the pa 
gers of which they intended to humbug, fer out in the 
morning. whether it was full, and if it was attended 
with a guard. 

The man was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; and 
though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved to diſcover 
his ſecret. Having evaded the queſtions with as much 
art as he cold, he went to his maſter, Mr. Spiggot, who 
was then in bed, and acquainted him with what he had 
obſerved. 

Mr. Spizgt immediately got up, and held a conſulta- 
tion with his wife what was to be done. She adviſed 
lim immediately to ſend for the conſtable with 
alliſtants, and (ccure them: but he confidered, that as this 
would probably prevent a robbery, it would deprive him 
of an opportunity to gain a very conſiderable ſam, which 
he would become entitled to upon their conviction, if he 
could appre hend them after the fact; he, therefore, very 
prudently called up four or five of the oftlers that belong- 
ed to the yard, and having cammunicated his ſuſpicions 
and deſigu, engaged them to enlitt under his command 
as an eſcort to the coach, and to watch the motions of 
the highwaymcn as he ſhould direct. But mine hoſt alſo 
wileiy conſidering, that this expedition would be attend- 
ed with certain expence, and that the profit- which he 
hoped was contingeut, acquainted the paſſengers with 
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their danger, and propoſed ſhould be hired 

a voluntary contribution; a propoſal, ro which, 
2 fre of 2 through 8 they 5 
agreed. Spiggot was now ſecured againſt pecuniary las 
at all events, and about three o'clock the knights of the 
frolic with infinite ſatisfaction beheld five paſſengers 
among whom there was brit one gentleman, ſtep into the 
coach with the aſpe& of criminals going to execution; 
and enjoyed the ſignificant figns which paſſed between 
them and the landlord, concerning the precautions taken 
for their defence. 

As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed highway 
men paid their reckoning in great haſte, and called 
their care had alrcady been taken to ſaddle them; 
for it was not Mr. Spiggo:'s deſire that the adventurers 
fhould go far before they exccuted their purpoſe ; and as 
ſoon as they departed he prepared to follow them with 
his poſſe. He was, indeed, greatly ſurprized to ſec, that 
they turncd the contrary way when they went out of the 
r but he ſuppoſed they might chuſe to take a 

mall circuit to prevent ſuſpicion, as they might cafily 
overtake the coach whenever they would ; he determined, 
however, to keep behind them; and, therefore, inſtead 
of going after the coach, follou ed them at a diſtance, till 
to his utter diſappointment he ſaw them perfift in a dif- 
ferent rout, and at length turn imo an inn in Piccadilly, 
where ſeveral ſervants in livery appeared to have been 
waiting for them, and where his curicfity was ſoon grati- 
ficd with their characters and their names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded in its journey. 
The panic of the paſſengers increaſed upon perceiving 
that guard which they had hired did not come vp; 
and they began to accuſe Spiggot, of having betrayed 
them to the robbers for a ſhare of the boy; they could 
not help looking every moment from the window, though 
it was ſo dark that a waggon could not have been ſeen a: 
the diſtance of twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken for 
a man and horſe, the noiſe of the vehicle in which they 
rode was believed to be the trampling of = 
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expected every moment to hear the coachman com- 
— 197 wth and to ſee a piſtol thruſt in among them 
with the dreadful injun@tion, . Deliver your money.” 

Thus far the difireſs, however great and unmerited, 
will be deemed ridiculous ; the fufferers will to 
have ingeniouſly tormented themſelves, by the 2 
with which they reaſoned from appearances intended to 
deccive them, and their ſolicitude to prevent miſchiefs 
which none would — 4 

Bur it happened that when the coach had got about two 
miles om of town, it was overtaken by a horſeman who 
rode very hard, and called out with great eagerneſs to the 
driver to ſtop: this incident, among perſons who had fuf- 
fered al apprehenſion and alarm from the moment 
they ſet out, produced a proportionate effect. The wife 
of the gentleman was fo terrified, that the funk down 
from her ſeat; and he was ſo much convinced of his dan- 
ger, fo touched at her diftreſs, and fo incenſed againſt 
the ruffian who had produced it, that without uttering a 
word he drew a piſtol from his pocket, and ſeeing the 
man parley with the coachman, who had now ſtopped his 
horſes, he ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. 

The man, however, who had thus fallen the victim of 
2 frolic, was ſoon known to be the ſervant of a lady who 
had paid earneſt for the vacant place in the ſtage; and 
having by ſome accident been delayed till it was ſet our, 
had followed it in 2 hackney coach, and ſent him before 
her to detain : till the came up. 

Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are ſurprized 
thu we did not former reflect. that the company had ſuf- 
cient caule for their fear and their precaution, and that 
the frolic was nothing more than a lie, which it would 
_ been folly not to belicve, and preſumption to diſre- 
gard. 

The next dav, while the bucks were entertaining a 
=o circle at M nite's with an account of rhe farce they 

d plaved te night beforc, news arrived of the cataſtro. 
phe. A ſudden confofion covered every countenance; 
and they remained ſome time ſilent, looking upon each 
ether, mutually accuſed, reproached and condemned. 
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This favourable moment was improved by a gentle- 
man, who, though ſometimes ſeen in that aſſenibly, is 
vet eminent for his humanity and his wiſdom. + A 
„ man,” ſaid hc, « who found himſclf bewildered in 
« the intricacies of a labyrinth, when the fun was going 
« down, would think hinfcif happy, if a clue thoull 
« be put into his hand by which he might be led out in 
« ſafery : he would not, ſurcly, quit it for a moment, 
« becauſe it might poſſibly be recovered; and, if he did, 
« would be in perpetual danger of ſtumbling upon ſonic 
* other wanderer, and bringing a common calamity upon 
« both. In the maze of life we arc often bewildercd, 
« and darkneſs and danger ſurround us: but cvery one 
« may at leaſt ſecure conſcience againſt the power of ac- 
« cident, by adhering inviolably to that rule, by which 
6 - are enjoined to abſtain even from the appearance 
4. evil.” 
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Fere libenter homi nes id quod volunt ciedunt. 4 
SAR. 
Men willing'y believe what they wiſh to be true. 


FOLLY has long ago obſerved, that no man however 

weakened by long life, is fo conſcivus of his own de- 
crepirude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold his 
ation in the world for another ycar. 

Of the trutli of this remark every day furniſhes new 
confirmation : there is no time of life, in which men tor 
the molt part ſeem leſo to expect the firvke of death, than 
when every other cve ſees it impending; or are mere 
buſy in providing for another vear than when it is plan 
to all bur themſelves, than at another vcur they cannct 
arrive. Though every funcral that pailes before their 
eves evinces the deceirfulncſs of ſacl expectations, fince 
every man who is borne to the grave thought himſclf 
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certain of living at leaſt to the next year; the 
forvivor till continues to flatter himſelf, and is never at 
2 loſs for ſome reaſon why his life ſhould be 
and the voracity of death continue to be pacified with 
ſome other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices prac- 
tiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of mankind againſt tem- 
ſelves : every age and every condition indulges ſome 
darling fallacy : every man amuſes himſelf with projects 
| which he knows to be improbable, and which, therefore, 
he reſolves to purſue without daring to cxamine them. 
Whatever any man ardently defires he very readily be- 
heves that he ſhall ſome time attain: he whoſe intem- 

has overwhelmed him with diſcaſes, while he 

| —— in the ſpring, expects vigour and recovery from 
| the ſummer ſun ; and while he melts away in the ſummer, 
| rransſers his hopes to the froſts of winter: he that gazes \ 
| pon elegance or pleaſure, v-hich want of money hinders 
| him from imitating or. partaking, comforts himſelf that 
. the time of diſtreſs will ſoon be at an end, and that every 

day brings him nearer to 2 ſtate of happineſs; though he 
knows it hs paſſed nut only without acquiſition of ad- 
vantage, but perhaps without endeavours after it, in 
. the formation of ſchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the comemplation of proſpects, which cannot be ap- 
pProached. 
er Such is the general dream in which we all lumber out 
our time; every man thinks the day coming, in which 
4 he ſhali be gratiſied with all his wiſhes, in which he ſhall 
leave all thoſe competitors bchind, who are now rejoic- 
* ing like himſelf in the expettation of victory; the day is 
or alway coming to the ſervile in which they ſhall be po- 
an werful, io the obſcure in which they ſhall be eminent, and 
re to the deformed in which they thall be beautiful. 
* If any of my readers has looked with fo little atten- 
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Kt tion on the world about him, as to imagine this * 
en ſentation cxaggerated bevond probability, let him reflect 


| a Ittle upon his own life; let him confider what were 
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he then expected to be made by ren years to his hapyi- 
neſs : thoſe years are now elapſed ; have they made good 
the promiſe that was cxtorred from them, have they ad- 
vanced his fortune, enlarged his knowledye, or refurmed 
his conduct, to the degree that was once expetted ? I am 
afraid, every man that recollefts his hopes muſt confeſs 
his difappo'ntment ; and own that day has glided unpro- 
fitably alter day, and that he is ſtill at the fame diliance 
from the point of happineſs. 

With what conſolations can thoſe, who have thus 
miſcarriuch in their chief deſign, elvde the memory of 
their ill ſucceſs * with what amuſements can they pacify 
their diſcontent, after the loſs of fo large a portion of 
life? they can give themſelves up again to the fame de- 
luſions, they can form new ſchemes of airy gratifications, 
and fix another period of felicity; they can again refolve 
to truſt the promiſe which they know will be broken, 
they can walk in a circle with their cyes ſhut, and per- 
ſuade themſelves to think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part depend 
cauſes out of power, and part muſt be cileEted by 
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vigour and perſeverance. With regard to that which 1 - 
fied in common language the work of chance, men will 

always find reaſons for confidence or diſtruſt, according , 
to their different tempers or inclinations; and he that 1 
has been long accuſtomed to pleaſe himſelf with poſſibi- 1 
lities of fortuitous happineſs, will not caſilv or willingly * 
be reclaimed from his m.ftake. Bur the effects of hu- f, 


man induſtry and {kill are more caſily ſubjected ro cal 
culation: whatcver can be compleated in a year, is divi- 
fible into parts, of which cach may be performed in the 
compaſs of a day; he, therefore, that has paſſed the day 
without attention to the taſk affigncd him, may be cer- 
rain that the lapſe of life · has brought him no nearer to | 
his object; for whatever idlencſs may expect from time. 
its produce will be only in proportion to the diligence with 
which it has been uſed. He that floats lazily down the 
ſtream. in purſuit of ſomething borne along oy the fame 
current, will find himſclf indeed move forward; but E * 
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| fond imagination. Tom Drowſy had accuſtomed him- 


| by clote comlideration, all the mcaſures were 
 whalted, ad he wanted only five hundred pounds to 


would make the beſt uic of riches, and was, therefore, 
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leſs he lays his hand to the bar, and inercaſes his fpced by 
his own labour, muſt be always at the tame diſtance from 
that which he 15 following. 

There have happened in every age ſome contingencies 
of unexpected and undeſerved ſucceſs, by which thoſe 
who are determined to believe whatever favours their 
inclinations, have been encouraged to delight themſelves 
with future ad v autages; they ſupport contidence by con- 
fderations, of which the only proper ule is to chaſe 
away deſpair: it is equally abturd to fit down in idle- 
neſo becauſe ſome have been enriched wichout labour, 
as to lcap a precipice becauſe ſome have fallen and 
eſcaped with life, or to put to ſez ia a ſtorm becauſe ſome 
have been driven from a wreck upon the coaſt to which 
they are bound. 

We are al! ready to confeſs, that belief ought to be 
proportioned to evidence or probability; let any man, 
therefore, compare the number of rhale who have been 
thus favoured by fortune, and of thoſe who have failed 
of their expectations, and he will eafily determine with 
what juſtneſs he has regiſtered himſelf in the lucky ca- 
talogue. 5 


Burt there is no need on theſe occaſions for deep en- 


quiries or lab -rious calculations; there is a far caſier me- 


ud of diftingmſbing the hopes of fully from thoſe of 
realm, of tindmy the difference between proſpects that 
exit before the cycs, and thule that are only painted on a 


ſelf to compure the profit of a darling project, till he had 
no longer any doubt of its ſacceſs ; it was at laſt matured 


become matter of a fortune that might be envicd by a di- 
rector of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
grateful, and was reſolved ro recompence this ſmall aflit. 
ance with an ample fortune: he, therefore, deliberared 
for a time, to whom among his friends he ſhould de- 
clare his neceſlities; not that he ſuſpected a refuſal, but 
becauſe he could not ſuddenly determine which of them 


moſt 
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moſt worthy of his favour. At laſt his choice was ſettled; 
and knowing that in order to burrow he mult ſhew the 
probability 2 he prepared for à minute and 
copious explanation is project. But here the golden 
dream — at an end: he — diſcovered the i — i= 
lity of impoſing upon others the notions by which he had 
ſo long impoſed upon hin:ſclf; which way ſoever he turn- 
ed his thoughts, impuil:bility and abſurdity aroſe in op- 
poſition on every fade ; even credulity and prejudice were 
at laſt forced to give way, and be grew aſhamed of credit- 
ing himſelf what ſhame would not ſuffer him to commu. 
nicate to another. 

To this reſt let every man bring his imaginations, be- 
fore they have been too long predominant in his mind. 
Whatever is true will bear to be related, whatever is 


rational will endure to be explained: but when we de- 


light to brood in ſecret over future happineſs, and filently 
to employ our meditations upon ſchemes of which we are 
conſcious that the bare mention would cxpole us to deri- 
ſion 2 we ſhould then remeniber, that we 
are cheating ourſelves by vol deluſions : and givi 
TIED 
folid advantages might be attaincd by tuber thought and 
1ational aſſiduity. 

There is, indced, fo little certainty in human affairs, 
that the moſt cautious and ſevere examiner may be al- 
lowed to indulge ſome hopes, which he cannot prove to 
be much favoured by probability; fince after. his utmolt 
endcavours to aſcertain cvcnts, he mutt often leave the 
iſſue in the hands of chance. And ſo ſcanty is our pre- 
ſent allowance of happincſs, that in many firuarions lite 
could icarcely be ſupported, if hope were not allowed to 
relicve the preſent hour by pleaſures borrowed from fu- 
turity; and re-animate the languor of dejuctiion to new 
efforts, by pointing to diſtant regions of felicity, which 

no reſolution or perſeverance thall cyer reach. 

But theſe, like all other cordials, though they may in- 

| in a ſmall quantity, intoxicate in a greater; theſe 
pleaſures, like the reſt, are luv ful only in certain circum- 
Kances, and to certain degrees; they may be uſc ful an 
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due ſubſerviency to nobler purpoſes, but become danger- 


ous and deſtructive, when once they gain the aſcendaut in 
the heart: to ſoothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, 
even when that hope is likely to deceive us, may be ſome- 
times uſeful ; but to lull our facultics in a lethargy, is 
poor and deſpicable. | 

Vices and errors are differently modified, according to 
the ſtate of the minds to which they are incident; to in- 
dulge hope beyond the warrant of reaſon, is the failure 
alike of mean and elevated underſtandings ; but its foun- 
dation and its effects are totally different: the man ef 
high courage and great abilities, is apt to place too much 
confidence in himſclf, and to expect from a vigorous excr- 
tion of his powers more than ſpirit or diligence can at- 
tain ; between him and his wiſh he ſecs obftacles indeed, 
but he expects to overleap or break them; his miftaken 
ardour hurries him forward; and though perhaps he 
miſſes his end, he nevertheleſs obtains ſome collarcral 

and rms ing uſeful to mankind and ho- 
nn : c——— -— 

The drone of timidity preſumes likewiſe to hope, but 
without ground and without conſequence ; the bliſs with 
which he ſolaces his hours, he always expects from 
others, though very often he knows not from whom; he 
folds his arms about him, and fits in expectation of ſi ane 
revolution in the ſtate that ſhall raiſe him to greatneſs, or 
ſome golden ſhower that ſhall load him with wcalrh ; he 
dozes away the day in muſing upon the morrow ; end at 
the end of life is rouzed from his dream only to diſcover 


that the time of action is paſt, and that he can now he 
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Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus« ; 

Nec {mit aut punic ſecures, 

Arbitrio pop .latis aut. Hon. 

Stronger to folly and to fear, | 

Wich pure untainted honour bright, 
Virtue siſd ins to lend an ear 
To the mad propie's ſenſe of right. 


Mr. Adventurer, 
I AM che pcrſon whom vour corre{pundent Benes 0! us 
has thought ſit ro mentum by the name of Apgretins, 
There arc tune particulars in my character, which, per- 
„ he has mittaken : but I love plaiu dealing; and as 
he did not intend to flatter me, 1 furgive him: perhaps 
my heart is as warm as another's, and I am no firanyer 
to any principles that would lead a man tv a handteme 
thing. But to the point. I approve your publiſhing 
the ttcry of Eugenio; and I am determined the world 
ſhall net luſe the ſequel of it, in which you are more con- 
cerned than perhaps you may wnagine. 

You muſt know, Sir, that I had obſerved my girl to 
go moping about of late more than common; though in 
truth ſhe has been ſomewhat grave ever fincc the dit- 
miſled V entoſus. I was determined to keep an cve 
upon her; ard fo watching her pretty cloſciy, 1 carded 
her laſt Saturday was fſc'nnight almoſt drowned in rears 
with yuur paper in her hand. 1 laid held of it in an in- 
ſtand, and putting on my ſpectacles began to read, wich 
a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that 1 flouid find out a fecret. Her 
pathon of crying ſtill increated ; and when I looked here 
and there in the paper, 1 was convinced that the was by 
ſome mcans deeply intereſted in the ftory, which, in- 
ded, appeared to me to be fuil of misfortunc. In ſhart, 
I prefied her ſo hame upon the ſubject, that ſhe put the 
other rwo papers into my hand, and telling me who were 
meant by che names, 1 began to-read with great ho 
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neſs; though to confeſs a trmh, I could ſcarce fee the 
threc laſt pages. Odds my-life, thinks I, what an honeſt 
fellow this Eugenio is! and leering up at my girl, 1 
thought I never ſaw her look o like her mother before. 


I took her about the neck and kiſſed her: but I did not 


tell her what I had in my head: however, to encourage 
her. I bid her be a good chiid; and inſtantly ordering 
my coach, I went directly to Benevolus, of whom I en- 
quired the ſhip's name on board of which Eugenio was 
embarked, and when the ſailed. The doctor, whether 
he gueſſed at my intention or not, l»oked as if he would 
have leaped our of his ſkin, and told me with a kind of 
wild cagerneſs, that the veſſel having met with an acci- 
dent in going out was put back, and then lay in the river 
near (ravefnd, 

Wich this intelligence I returned to my daughter, and 
told her my mind. “ Emmy,” favs 1, “the Captain 
+ was always in my opinion a worthy man; and when 
* had reaſon to believe you liked him, I did not re- 
« ſoive to part you becauſe he was without a titie or an 
« eſtarc, but becauſe I could not be recunciled to his pro- 
« feſſion. I was determined you thould never marry a 
« cockade, and carry a knapſack; and if he had been a 
« genera! officer, I wou d have preferred an honeſt ci- 
* tizen, who encourages trade and navigation, before 
„ him. Bcfides, I was angry that you thould hold a 
private corro{pondence, and think to carry your FP 
« withour m+ : but you were greatly miſrepretented ; fo 
« was the Captain: he has gallantly removed all my ob- 
jections at once, he is not now in the army, nor has he 
« ever attempted to ſubvert my authority; he is a true 
« heart, and I feel that I love him as my fun. He is 
« ſtill within reach, and vou {hall this moment write to 
„him with your own hand, and tcl] him, that I fay he 
* thall be your huſband. 1 have money endugh for ye 
„both; and if 1 pleaſe, I can make him a lord.” The 
poor child ſat with her handberchief up to her eyes 
while I was tpeaking, and 1 did not immediately per- 
rive, that, upon hearing the Captain was not gone, ſhe 
hid fainted. We could 7 keep life in her for above 
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two hours; but at laſt the a little recovered her ſpirits, 
and brought mc the following billet : 


- To Engeno. 


Us MI dar papa commands te intreat, that you would 
6 


immediately come on ſhore, and from this hour 

2 r 

« with the ſtory and diſtreſs, which 

* he has juſt learnt N 

communicate; and he is determined to make you his 
* hear, without prejudice to, 

« Sir, your humble ſervant, 
« AXELIA.” 


When I had peruſed this epiſtle, Pſhaw !” ſays I, 
„put aſſectionate at the end of it, or elſe he won't come 
„ now.” This made her ſmile, I was glad to fee her 
look cheerful ; and having with ſome difficulty procured 
the proper addition, 1 di the letter inſtantly by 
my own ſcrrant on horſeback, and ordered a light chariot 
and four to follow him, and take up Evgenio's friend the 
doctor by the way. I will not tell you, Sir. how Euge- 
nio, as he is called, behaved upon the receipt of this let- 
he arrived 
ll 


Im extremely obli Agreſtis for his poſtſcript, 
er 
to judge by its effect, is the moſt eloquent performance 1 
ever read: its excellence, I am perſuaded, will 
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ſally acknowledged, becauſe it will be felt. I ſhall, how- 
ever, add ſome remarks, which, perhaps, may not occur 
to every mind, as every mind has not acquired a habit of 


ſpeculation. 
io's ncroic in virtue, though it ap- 
to preclude all his hopes of advantage, 


yet eventually fulfilled them. If he with leſs gene- 
roſuy engaged in a clandeſtine love, either he would have 
forfeited rhe efteem of Amelia, or ſhe would have incur- 
red the reſentment of her father; if he had ſucceeded to 
the remains of his paternal eſtate, he might till have been 
ſuſpected by Agreſtis; and if he had continued in the ar- 
my, however preferred, he would ſtill have been diſap- 
ed. 

Thus, perhaps, if remote conſequences could be diſco- 
vered by human foreſight, we ſhould ſce the wiſdom and 
the kindneſs of Divine Preſcription ; we ſhouid ſee, that 
the precepts which we are now urged to negle& by our 
deſire 1 were given to 8 our being pre- 
cipitared by error into miſery; at leaſt, it would appear, 
that if ſome immediate advantage is gained by the indi- 
vidual, an equivalent loſs is ſuſtai ſociety ; and as 
ſaciery is only an aggregation of individuals, he who ſecks 
his own advantage at the expence of ſociety, cannot long 
r 

to uce. 

Such is the neceſſary imperfection of human laws, that 
many private injuries are perpetrated of which they take 
no cognizance: but if theſe were allowed to he puniſhed 
by the individual againſt whom they are committed, every 
man would be judge and executioner in his own cauſe, and 
5 $0 ow _—_— would immediately follow. The laws, 

ore, by which this praftiſe is prohibited, ought to 

ITL. 

is neceſſary to prevent an impu- 

tation of cowardice, that they are enforced, even among 

thoſe in whom cowardice is puniſhed with death, by the 
following clauſc in rhe nincteenth Article of War : 

Nor thall any officer or ſoldier upbraid another for 
« refuſing a challenge: fince, according to theſe our ur- 

« ders 
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ders, they do but the duty of ſoldiers, who ought to 
« ſubjeE themſelves to diſcipline : and we do acquit and 
« diſcharge all men who have quarrels offered, or challen- 
« ges ſent to them, of ail diſgrace or opinion of diſad. 
vantage in their obedience bereunto: and whoever thall 
« upbraid them, or oftend in this caſe, ſhall be puniſhed 
« as a challenger.” 

It is to be preſumed, that of this clauſe no gentleman 
in the army is ignorant; and rhoſe, who by the arrogance 
of their folly labour to render it ineffectual, ſhould, a8 
enemies to their country, be driven out of it with ducks. 
tion and contempt. 47 


END OF THE SECOND VOLLOMMES 


